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THEATRE ARTS IN A FREE SOCIETY 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


In a world of growing tensions, the 
subject of freedom for the theatre and 
its related arts necessarily gives us great 
concern. The subject, considering the 
state of the world, can be approached 
only with faith in the strength of Ameri- 
can democracy to survive the onslaughts 
of totalitarianism from abroad; and 
faith, too, in the common sense and the 
confidence of the American people to 
resist intolerance within our own bor- 
ders. Faith should not be confused, of 
course, with complacency. It should be 
accompanied with works; that is, with a 
constant endeavor to sustain a free the- 
atre in all the communities in which it is 
threatened or is likely to be threatened. 


We shall not be able, however, to re- 
tain our faith and to give it the support 
of policies and action unless we achieve 
usable perspectives. And for this pur- 
pose we must remind ourselves of several 
salient facts. 

The first of these is that the fate of 
the theatre arts is inextricably associated 
with the fate of the society in which 
they exist. As goes society, so goes the 
theatre. The United States must re- 


John Gassner, well known to ETJ readers for 
his “Broadway in Review,” has adapted the 
present article from an address delivered at 
the opening session of the 1953 Convention. 
Author, editor, lecturer, and producer, Mr. 
Gassner has published fifteen books; the latest 
is The Theatre in Our Times. 


main independent and free, if the the- 
atre is to enjoy any freedom at all. Our 
subject would have had no relevance— 
it could not even have been raised _be- 
fore this or any other convention—if Hit- 
ler’s totalitarianism had conquered. And 
today we can entertain no thought otf a 
free theatre whatsoever without an un- 
qualified rejection of communist dogma 
and without giving complete support to 
every realistic effort to oppose aggressive 
Russian totalitarianism. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that anyone of good 
faith who does not fully subscribe to 
this premise is living in a Never-Never- 
Land of such woeful ignorance and 
pathetic naiveté that he can be of no 
more use to the theatre than to his coun- 
try. Communist totalitarianism is in- 
imical to a free theatre because it is in- 
imical to a free society. 


Nor should we allow ourselves to be 
deluded today when we read that a 
Soviet composer or a man of letters such 
as Ilya Ehrenburg is attacking the nar- 
row censorship of his craft to which he 
paid a full measure of tribute only a 
week or a month ago. Liberty that is at 
the mercy of shifting lines of political 
strategy is not liberty. Freedom that 
exists on temporary sufferance is not 
freedom. Liberty must be ingrained in 
a society and in the traditions of a peo- 
ple if it is to have any reliable existence. 

Moreover, it would be a gross error 
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to assume that in such a society one 
craft or one aspect of the craft can go 
free while another remains enslaved. 
One of the first arts to be controlled 
in a dictatorship—once speech is con- 
trolled—is the stage. The theatre is con- 
sidered dangerous because it communi- 
cates directly with a people, and_be- 
cause theatre is necessarily a public ac- 
tivity and does not exist in the privacy 
or the secrecy of a man’s library. But 
before long, as the Russian experience 
has demonstrated, the less specific, or 
less public, arts also fall into a state 
of slavery. 

In the theatre, too, the first art to be 
shackled is the playwright’s, because he 
employs words, and words have a high 
degree of specificity. The first men of 
the theatre to be restrained in Russia 
were the playwrights, whether they had 
their plays removed from the theatre or 
were denied access to it; whether they 
were deprived of a livelihood or of life 
itself; or whether they were tethered 
semi-voluntarily or by prescript to the 
wheel of utilitarian playwriting—e.g., 
in support of five year plans or, later, to 
anti-American propaganda. But before 
long, the controls were extended to 
cover not just the words and subject 
matter of the play, but the very style and 
dramatic form. At first, in 1934, Soviet 
writers were merely lectured on the de- 
sirability of favoring a “constructive” 
style of so-called Socialist Realism. But 
the recommendation quickly turned into 
an order. Whereas realism has been and 
still is an acceptable style when left to 
the discretion of a playwright, Socialist 
Realism, a narrow style fostered by in- 
timidation, is tyranny. Stalinism estab- 
lished the dictatorship of a single style 
in the theatre. 


Before long, finally, this dictatorship 


was foisted not merely on playwriting, 
but on styles of play production. Meyer- 
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hold, the great if eccentric Russian di- 
rector, was discredited and removed 
from his position in 1937 as an alleged 
purveyor of foreign ideologies because 
he employed nonrealistic styles of stage 
production, and was arrested after pro- 
testing against criticism of his art. He 
has never been heard of since that day. 
Henceforth it was expedient for every 
Russian stage director to follow the 
blueprint of humdrum Socialist Realism, 
and a theatre that had once won the 
interest and admiration of foreign visi- 
tors without regard to politics was en- 
tirely subdued to a policy of narrow and 
literal showmanship. 


The history of the enslavement of the 
Russian theatre is given in devastating 
detail by Juri Jelagin in his book 
Taming of the Arts. But even my pres- 
ent brief summary is sufficient to show 
us the “shape of things to come” if our 
theatre were to fali into the hands of 
the totalitarian state. That state can al- 
luringly offer the security of employment 
so greatly desired by all who work in our 
theatre. It can provide, if so disposed, 
magnificent theatre buildings, expen- 
sive scenery, and financial rewards to 
favored artists, as it did in Russia. But 
sooner or later, the theatre must pay for 
such security with a complete sacrifice 
of integrity and freedom. 


II 


My second point derives from the first. 
If ideological strangulation of the the- 
atre is repugnant to us when it occurs in 
a foreign and totalitarian country, it 
certainly cannot be accepted at home, in 
a country which may be properly cher- 
ished as the one strong bastion of de- 
mocracy left in the world. So long as the 
American way of life remains substan- 
tially unaltered, thought-control in the 


1E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. 
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THEATRE ARTS IN A FREE SOCIETY 


theatre cannot be considered even toler- 
able by most Americans. 


That there are fears for that way of 
life in general, however, and fears for 
the continued freedom of the theatre, is 
no deep secret to any of us. They are in- 
tensified whenever a vocal minority ex- 
erts pressures against a play, an author, 
or a player. These pressures have been 
most strongly exerted in the mass media, 
but they have also been felt in the thea- 
tre, especially in communities where the 
commercial stage leads a marginal ex- 
istence, and where the noncommercial 
stage depends on the support of sub- 
scribers and sponsors. 


The active members of the American 
Educational Theatre Association are in 
a better position than I to determine 
how great or how small these pressures 
actually are at present in their communi- 
ties. And they will have to search their 
own hearts to determine how far their 
policies have undergone any change in 
consequence, and to what degree they 
have been intimidated into conformities 
to which their minds cannot give a true 
consent. For myself, I can only say that 
the consequences of hysterical repressive- 
ness and of submission to such repres- 
siveness would set back the noncommer- 
cial theatre by half a century and sub- 
vert the purpose for which the “little 
theatre’” movement was created—name- 
ly, the presentation of stimulating art in 
American communities. I know of very 
few distinguished plays written since the 
advent of 4 Doll’s House in 1879 to 
which fanaticism or timidity could not 
point a censorious finger if it tried. For 
that matter, I am not sure that many 
of the older classics could not also be 
assailed. If Robin Hood is not condu- 
cive to public safety, why should Fal- 
staff be! We cannot pretend that he was 
a paragon of morality, and his record as 
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a recruiting officer was distinctly below 
par. 

If I refrain from exhuming more 
Shakespeariana, foraging among the 
minor Elizabethans and the Romantic 
playwrights, looking too closely at Mo- 
liére and the Restoration wits, and 
browsing in the Loeb Library of Greek 
and Roman classics, I, too, am following 
the paths of caution that in the theatre 
lead but to Cain’s Warehouse for dis- 
carded scenery. I might be taken serious- 
ly! I recall a luncheon conversation in 
the twenties at which Senator King de- 
clared his intention of reducing a wave 
of censorship to absurdity by offering 
a bill requiring the Library of Congress 
to put all the classics under lock and 
key. He was instantly dissuaded by a 
veteran editor, who warned the Senator 
that his bill might be passed! I cannot, 
however, refrain from reporting that my 
research into recent world theatre un- 
covered the information that Hamlet 
was banned in Japan a short time before 
Pearl Harbor on the ground that the 
treatment of Claudius was conducive to 
disloyalty. 

To return to serious business, it is ob- 
vious that a community theatre for 
adults reduced solely to a diet of abso- 
lutely safe Charley's Aunt and What 
a Life theatricals would avail little in 
securing national safety and avail a 
good deal in securing the demoralization 
of the theatre. 

The logic of refraining from the pro- 
duction of good and approvable plays 
solely because the author happens to be 
in our bad graces, of course, also escapes 
me. And perhaps the last word on this 
delicate subject was said recently in a 
bulletin of the College English Associa- 
tion. An article on “Book Lists” con- 
cluded as follows: 

Nearly two hundred years ago we sent Benjamin 


Franklin to Paris and there was a good deal 
of evidence that while there he broke at least 
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one of the Ten Commandments several times. 
But his fellow citizens at home did not on 
that account tell their children they must not 
read Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


It is obvious that reason and good 
judgment are necessary if we are to 
continue the high enterprise of theatre 
in times of understandable anxiety and 
irritation. And we should assume that 
a theatrical producer can count on the 
reason and sound judgment of a major- 
ity of the community to support his 
honorable decisions against submitting 
to the idiosyncrasies or malevolence 
of anybody who takes it into his head 
to censor his endeavors. 

Before the producer, however, can act 
upon this assumption—to me the only 
one that expresses any faith in the 
American people and the strength of 
our institutions—he must give some fur- 
ther thought to the realities of theatre 
in a free society. If he expects millenial 
conditions for his enterprise, he is likely 
to move from disappointment and 
chagrin into desperation, a desperation 
of inactivity or an equally unfortunate 
desperation of cynical opportunism. 


Ill 


We must realize that the freedom of 
theatre has not been unlimited even in 
a free society except at rare intervals. 
When we do realize this we are less 
likely to be overwhelmed with terror 
upon encountering opposition or angrily 
to conclude from such opposition, how- 
ever unreasonable, that ours is an unfree 
society, and that its defense need not, 
therefore, be our very first consideration. 


The decisive difference between a so- 
ciety such as ours and the Russian totali- 
tarian state is that in the latter the artist 
can work only for the state, that the the- 
atre can subsist only on the bounty of 
the state, and that artistic policy is de- 
termined only by the state. In a free so- 
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ciety, the artist works for himself or for 
other individuals. And if, as in the case 
of the Comédie Frangaise, his enterprise 
receives government subsidy, it does not 
take orders from the government in 
those matters which are vital to art— 
namely, choice of material and mode of 
execution, 


An important distinction, too, lies in 
the fact that the theatre arts in a free 
society are not tethered to any officially 
sanctioned or imposed style of writing 
and performance. Our theatre artists to- 
day are not mechanics on an ant heap, 
despite the tremendous development of 
machinery and mass production methods 
for which our industry is celebrated and 
by means of which the American stand- 
ard of living is the highest ever achieved 
in human history. The individuality of 
our theatre, indeed, is so pronounced 
as to be sometimes indistinguishable 
from a mild case of anarchy. And I may 
say from direct experience that even in 
our mass-communication media there is 
more individuality than would appear 
on the surface. There is considerable 
flexibility in dramatic structure and 
style. Our motion-picture, radio, and 
television writers and directors, not to 
mention performers, bring a personal 
equation into their work regardless of 
its merit, and often leave their personal 
imprint upon that work. 


Stereotypes there are, of course, es- 
pecially in the most popular types of 
entertainment. These, in the opinion of 
a mature and independent intelligence, 
may even be patently absurd in Grade B 
pictures and in soap opera. They are 
fostered by showmen who try to pyramid 
entertainment on the broadest base, on 
the lowest common denominator of taste 
and mentality. From the point of view 
of literary and dramatic criticism there 
is no excuse for such stereotypes and 
clichés. But a distinction must be made 
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between totalitarian dictatorship of the 
arts and the commercialism of a private 
enterprise. The one presumes to rule 
the public, the other to reflect it. The 
one permits no violation of policy, the 
other allows it; is, in fact, always subject 
to correction by competition. Stereo- 
typed entertainment has even been trav- 
estied, as it was for years by Henry Mor- 
gan, and so long as it has captured the 
interest of the public, the travesty has 
even enjoyed lavish sponsorship. 


Above all, however, we must realize 
that stereotypes are present in every na- 
tional art. There is nothing more stereo- 
typed in my opinion, indeed, than the 
risqué boulevard comedies on which the 
Parisian stage has nourished generations 
of Parisians, presumably the most indi- 
vidualistic and intelligent public in the 
world. And the stereotypes of folk 
humor among ail nationalities, as well 
as the theatrical cultivation of English 
superciliousness, rustic Irish charm, and 
Latin fervor, are too well known to re- 
quire comment. We are correct in de- 
ploring tendencies to “mass-produce” 
taste and thought. ‘They are inconsis- 
tent with good art, intellectually debili- 
tating, and unwholesome for a free peo- 
ple. But there is no tyranny where alter- 
Natives exist or can be created because 
they are not forbidden by government 
policy. 

Another decisive consideration is the 
distinction that normally exists between 
censorship and private opposition. Cen- 
sorship is official action enforcable by 
every means available to the state. It is 
also a priori action. The censor reads the 
script in advance and decides against its 
publication or production. Censorship 
thus described is dictatorship, and it is 
not only especially associated with a to- 
talitarian philosophy of government but 
is intrinsic to that philosophy. I am un- 
able to make a blanket statement to the 
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effect that there are absolutely no ele- 
ments in this or any other free society 
that favor this kind of censorship and 
that try to impose it. But this tendency 
is aberrant in, not characteristic of, a 
free society. And I believe that the point 
needs to be borne in mind, in order 
that we may, on one hand, distinguish 
between democratic and totalitarian rule 
even when intolerance does flare up in 
a democracy; and in order that we may, 
on the other hand, detect and oppose 
any tendency to destroy the distinction. 
It tends to vanish when plays or other 
books are taken from library shelves be- 
fore anyone has read them simply be- 
cause some individual or group has de- 
cided that they are harmful to the read- 
er, or when productions are forbidden in 
the same manner. This is not the same 
thing as simply expressing and urging 
disapproval, a move which is the prero- 
gative of any person or group in a free 
society; and without which, for example, 
dramatic criticism would cease to be a 
profession. One of the many casualties 
of Stalinist totalitarianism was, indeed, 
the disappearance of independent dra- 
matic criticism. Critics became mouth- 
pieces for the Stalinist bureaucracy. 


In a free society, many things are pos- 
sible because human beings are not in- 
variably models of discretion and integ- 
rity. Groups have tried to exert their 
pressures again and again, have succeed- 
ed or been thwarted. In France and Ire- 
land, where tempers have often been in- 
flammable, there have been riots over 
plays and concerts. The battle of Her- 
nani and the patriotic demonstrations 
against The Playboy of the Western 
World and The Plough and the Stars 
made theatrical history. But the distinc- 
tion between censorship and unofficial 
pressures remains. And as long as the 
distinction is maintained, the theatre 
arts are fundamentally free. The theatre 
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arts can be harassed in a democracy, as 
in any other society, and patronage of 
them can be withheld or made condi- 
tional. But there remains a distinction 
between impediments to free creativity 
in a free society and strangulation in a 
totalitarian state. 

A free society does not and could 
never guarantee the artist against the 
criticism or even the censoriousness of 
individuals and groups. It is, in fact, con- 
trary to the spirit of a free society to 
abolish the right of individuals and 
groups to endeavor to influence an ar- 
tistic enterprise. The right of free asso- 
ciation against an enterprise is as inviol- 
able as the right of free association in its 
behalf. 

An issue is properly joined and the 
freedom of art is endangered only when 
such free associations acquire the power 
to legislate against an artistically valid 
enterprise. Yet even in this case there is 
a difference between totalitarianism and 
a democracy. In the former, there are no 
alternatives once such legislation is 
in force. In a democracy, the alternatives 
are always present. For example, such 
legislation may be local, in which case 
it can be appealed, repealed, or evaded 
by transfer of the stage production be- 
yond the reach of local pewer, as was 


the case when the city fathers s of Boston 


banned the production of Strange In | 
“sare generally in private hands. We can- 


terlude in 1929. In a totalitariat®coun- 
try, the law is inflexible and nation 
wide. In a free society, it is entirely 
possible for municipality. to become. 
tated over actual or imagiieiraligonts, 
and take suitable action. This does not, 
however, mean that it is impossible and 
unsuitable for citizens to take counter 
action, to try to exert persuasion, er to 
challenge the legality of an edict. 

Nor are inconsistencies in human atti- 
tudes or opinions automatically elimi- 
nated by the mere existence of a demo- 
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cratic form of government. ‘The fact that 
we had drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights and had 
concluded the Revolutionary War did 
not automatically open every communi- 
ty to the theatre. It was still necessary 
after 1776 to present Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal as a “Comic Lecture in Five 
Parts on the Pernicious Vice of Scan- 
dal” rather than as a play. And lest we 
begin to contemplate the benightedness 
of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century America, we would do well to 
look at England, the cradle of liberty, 
where the Lord Chancellor still licenses 
plays for non-subscription performance 
and was able to keep Shaw’s Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession from the public stage 
for decades. Nor can a free society al- 
ways escape detraction by fear or self- 
interest. Especially in an age of uncer- 
tainty, although it is especially then that 
we ought to mind John Donne’s words 
“What almsman of any foreign state 
can do so much harm as a detractor.. .!” 
Freedom, we must conclude, does not 
come into existence, does not indeed 
exist, to an equal degree on all levels of 
human activity, in all parts of a country, 
and among all segments of the popula- 
tion. 

In a nontotalitarian society, moreover, 
the ownership of a radio or television 
Station and the support of its program 


not,,expect to order owners or sponsors 
to accept?ox, support a production they 
_fleem, to: b@ injurious to their best 


Affd these interests are likely to be 
large and based on calculations that the 
producers must be allowed to compute 
themselves. If they make the wrong com- 
putation, they will injure themselves. 
We must assume therefore that we can- 
not in principle compel them to grant 
every privilege of free expression in the 
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case of productions for which sponsors 
pay the entire cost. The air is free and 
belongs to all of us. The production is 
theirs in so far as it is their own opera- 
tion and is paid for by themselves. All 
we can do is to hope that they are 
properly imbued with the democratic 
spirit, that they are reasonable persons, 
and that they have the good sense not to 
make judgments in fields in which they 
have no competence. 

If the professional stage centered in 
New York has enjoyed a much greater 
measure of freedom than any of the 
mass-communication media, an impor- 
tant reason is that it is relatively a small 
business enterprise. It also depends en- 
tirely on the support of individuals, 
dozens of so-called backers or angels, 
who band together on a basis of com- 
mon taste or, as frequently happens, 
common indifference to the matter of 
the play. And once the play opens, it is 
on view to a public that may attend the 
performances or stay away from them, 
that may like or dislike them without 
affecting any other product than the 
stage production itself. 

In the case of the media of radio and 
television, we have only one recourse, 
the full implications of which are a 
tangled mass of legalities. The govern- 
ment which issues licenses to the sta- 
tions may be reasonably expected to 
require equitable policies from them. 
But the very fact that the government’s 
role in regulating these media involves 
areas of cloudy indeterminacy points to 
an important difference between a free 
society and the totalitarian state. In the 
latter, there is never any doubt as to 
what the state may do: it may do any- 
thing it pleases. 


IV 


It does not, however, follow ‘frot® 
what I have said that our free societysis 
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one which guarantees individuals, 
groups, cities, or states the liberty of 
withholding liberty from those who 
wish to exercise it in the theatre arts or, 
for that matter, in any art. 

In the first place, there are constitu- 
tional guarantees, born of this nation’s 
original belief in freedom, forbidding 
those infringements of freedom of speech 
and assembly which are manifest and 
decisive. Folly, fear, or power lust may 
endeavor to infringe upon these rights, 
ov to expunge them. But the law of the 
land and its strongest traditions are on 
the side of those who desire to preserve 
them. Fundamental freedoms in a free 
society cannot be lost. They can only 
be surrendered. 

Only apathy on the part of the the- 
atre’s leaders and supporters can result 
in surrender. No free society ever came 
into being on the premise that liberties 
once achieved could be left unguarded. 
The theatrical profession, along with its 
public, would be unworthy of freedom 
if it failed to make every effort to 


defend constitutional rights and to. 


strengthen American traditions. And I 
may say with gratification and pride in 
the profession that I have found no in- 
dication of negligence or carelessness in 
the one region of our country which I 
have had occasion to visit three times 
within a period of eighteen months. 
That region is our old-new South. 


First at Shreveport, where I had the 
honor to address the Southwest Theatre 
Conference headed by John Wray 
Young, then at Chapel Hill where I ad- 
dressed the Southeastern Theatre Con- 
ference, and still more recently during a 
tour of the open-air theatres in Virginia 
and North Carolina under the tutelage 
of Samuel Selden, I saw heartening in- 
dications of every resolye to sustain and 
advance those values which have kept 


“Americans free. And. I ‘did not visit a 
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single outdoor production, attended by 
a thousand or more citizens at each per- 
formance, from which any man could 
not derive an education in the history of 
our struggle for freedom and _ justice. 
The American dream seemed firmly en- 
shrined in these summer productions 
which have enjoyed the encouragement 
of their communities and states and the 
patronage of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans every year since the projects 
were established. 

From Roanoke Island, the seat of the 
first English settlement on the Atlantic 
Coast, to Cherokee, in the Smoky Moun- 
tains near the border between the Car- 
olinas and Tennessee, I saw a fervent 
dedication to national tradition and 
heard ringing words on behalf of free- 
dom such as I have not heard on Broad- 
way since the production of Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois some 
fifteen years ago. 


I have spoken of the South because, 
in this instance, I can speak from ex- 
perience. I have no reason, however, to 
believe that the theatre in other regions 
is less devoted to democratic principles. 
Nor was it my intention to content my- 
self solely with a tribute to Southern 
colleagues. The main point I have 
wanted to propose is that the theatre 
has, in some measure, its own correc- 
tives for intolerance—in the co-opera- 
tion without which no theatre can exist, 
in the humanist tradition which it has 
inherited from its long history, and in 
the educational possibilities of the stage. 
The theatre can educate for democracy, 
and in doing so help to assure freedom 
for itself, as well as for our other insti- 
tutions. 


in the second place, let us reflect that 
only in a totalitarian state can pressures 
be exerted from a single direction. In a 
free society, there are no irreversible 
equations. If those who are disposed to 
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impose restraints upon the arts and its 
artists are free to make their influence 
felt, so are those who oppose those 
restraints. 


It is one of the cardinal principles of 
a free society that the channels of public 
opinion are open to all. In practice, this 
is not always the case, for many of these 
channels are owned and others can be 
bought if not already owned. But no- 
body’s vote is owned in a democracy, 
nor voice either. It follows then that if 
only anti-democratic clamors are alleged- 
ly heard in any marked proportion, and 
if these fill the conference rooms of the 
mass-communication media to such an 
extent that restraints on freedom multi- 
ply, there must be considerable torpor 
on the part of the professed believers in 
freedom. Concerning failure to oppose 
well-organized pressure groups articu- 
late well beyond their actual numbers, 
we may say with Shakespeare: 


And why should Caesar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds.? 


And with respect to this matter of stag- 
ing countermoves—that is, of making 
opinion effective—surely, again, it is the 
theatre’s practitioners who should have 
the edge. The art of showmanship, of 
vivid presentation, belongs to them. If 
they do not choose to use it, they waive 
their advantage. And in doing so, they 
fail to exercise not merely a privilege 
but an obligation in a free society—that 
of making a forceful presentation of an 
honestly held and openly maintained 
case. A free society does not offer sanc- 
tuaries for anyone from the vigorously 
driven arguments of the other side, as 
every election year demonstrates anew. 
A free society merely allows the traffic 
to be a two-way affair. But for this to 


2 Julius Caesar, I, 3, ll. 103-106. 
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be the case, the drivers situated at one 
end will have to use the roadway. 


In the theatre, moreover, my meta- 
phor may be applied in another way 
than that of expressing a demand that 
the channels of communication be kept 
open. Even in these days of high pro- 
duction costs, it is still possible to pre- 
sent stage productions representative of 
divergent opinions and taste. That is 
how an art theatre came to be born in 
the United States between 1ig10 and 
1920, a period when a few managements 
virtually pre-empted Broadway and the 
touring circuits. If there is one institu- 
tion in which uniformity cannot be im- 
posed except by totalitarian rule or a 
reign of terror, it is the stage. Profes- 
sional producers and off-Broadway the- 
atre groups are constantly cropping up 
in our society with no more regulation 
than that which comes from building 
and fire-prevention rules. 

Nor is individual enterprise entirely 
closed even in the case of the more ex- 
pensive mass media. The range of pri- 
vate enterprise in the field of broadcast- 
ing has been wide, and the networks are 
not in absolute control. Time can also 
be bought from stations for radio and 
television programs. Motion pictures 
have been produced outside the orbit of 
Hollywood industry, and some of these 
have won esteem and a public. The 
financial fiascos of Hollywood in recent 
vears may indeed have beneficial results 
in one respect. Film production with a 
view to reaching every available specta- 
tor has been an important factor in im- 
posing intellectual conformity and a 
common banality on studio-made prod- 
ucts. When more motion pictures are 
made with reduced budgets for different 
types of audiences, there is a likelihood 
that there will be less self-decapitation 
by movie makers. Hollywood’s golden 
dream of pleasing everyone is coming 
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to an end now that its mass audience 
has been whittled down for most of its 
offerings. It may not be the 3 D’s but 
the three R’s that will revive motion- 
picture production. 

I would conclude, then, that in a free 
society the theatre arts do not neces- 
sarily give rise to imperishable master- 
pieces, do not necessarily attain distinc- 
tion or infallibility in performance. Nor 
are they able to operate without impedi- 
ments to honest and worthy creativeness 
at one time or another or in one place 
or another. But the range of possibili- 
ties for the exercise and public enjoy- 
ment of creativity remains large and 
varied. And the degree of freedom en- 
joyed by these arts is proportionate to 
the will of the majority of people to 
grant and preserve that freedom. 


Vv 


The one question that cannot be an- 
swered so as to cover every exigency is 
what freedom invariably consists of in 
the theatre arts. But on that score I do 
not hesitate to say that our demands, 
as a rule, have surely not been excessive. 
No responsible representative of the 
legitimate stage has broken any lances in 
behalf of obscenity and of any candor 
that cannot be justified to the adult 
mind. A reasonable area of disagreement 
arises only in the case of the mass-com- 
munication media to which children and 
impressionable adolescents have easy ac- 
cess. I do not know what solutions there 
are for radio and television theatre 
except the scheduling of certain pro- 
grams past the bed-time hours of the 
young. In the case of motion pictures, 
the best solution may well be the 
restriction of certain films to theatres 
where attendance by the young is un- 
likely and can be restrained by regu- 
lations, preferably voluntary. There is 
no sense, however, in depriving adults of 
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the gratifications of wit and intelligent 
observation, and the dangers of a widen- 
ing and spiraling dictatorship of the 
arts are considerable in any effort to do 
so. 

In the case of the legitimate stage, of 
course, the question of safeguarding the 
morals of the young hardly ever enters. 
Commercial productions are well beyond 
the price range of adolescent attendance, 
and attendance in the case of the com- 
paratively small communities in which 
our noncommercial theatres flourish 
can be easily enough regulated by the 
parents themselves. As for efforts by any 
group of citizens to safeguard the morals 
of adults who are likely to want to see a 
play of any intellectual caliber, the case 
is a clear-cut one. Such efforts will be 
defeated, I trust, by their very imperti- 
nence so long as our society remains in- 
tact. It is not a principle of democracy 
that the bias of the uneducated or the 
bigoted is sacrosanct even when they 
constitute a majority. A free society 
guarantees fundamental rights to an 
educated minority no less than to the un- 
educated, the half-educated, or the mis- 
educated. A free society, secured by 
constitutional guarantees, differs from a 
totalitarian society in securing its citi- 
zens against a legalized leveling of taste 
and thought. Such leveling is public 
policy only where it is public policy to 
establish uniformity in the interests of 
tyranny. 

The problem of restriction is more 
complicated in the case of motion- 
picture licensing, since a board of cen- 
sors, unlike a pressure group, is vested 
with legal authority. Lines are drawn 
fine in drawing distinctions between 
turpitude and genuine art in cases of 
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censorship. In such instances, persuasion 
and a resort to the courts of the land 
decide the particular issue, whereas in 
a totalitarian country attempts at per- 
suasion are construed as disloyalty and 
a resort to the courts is impossible. It 
does not follow, of course, that errors 
and injustices cannot be committed in 
a free society; we should never confuse 
the City of Man with the City of God, as 
some naive liberals have tended to do. 
But in a free society men are at liberty 
to combat the errors and injustices; 
and labeling their effort treasonable is 
the real treason we must guard against. 

Beyond flagrant and commercialized 
depravity, against which laws are in 
force, we are left only with the question 
of subversive propaganda, alleged or ac- 
tual. This question, however, brings us 
back to the problem with which I 
started. And I have no further views to 
offer on that subject other than the be- 
lief that our free and strong society has 
little to fear from the assaults of sub- 
versive propaganda via the theatre arts 
and much to fear from the suppression 
of anything on which opinion can be 
honestly divided. Men and women who 
understand the nature of a free society 
and want to keep it free will, if any- 
thing, be inclined to err on the side of 
laxity rather than rigor. And on this 
subject there are still no sounder words 
than Milton’s when he wrote “I cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race,” or our own 
Benjamin Franklin’s ringing reproof: 
“They that can give up essential liberty 
to obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” 
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EARLE ERNST 


I 


Since the end of 1945 a considerable 
number of Americans have seen Kabuki 
performances in Japan. Almost all have 
agreed in their admiration for this form 
of theatre, and some have expressed 
themselves in print. It would seem that 
we are at last acquiring a_ firsthand 
knowledge of this interesting art form, 
particularly since last season’s perform- 
ances by the Azuma troupe in the 
United States. ‘Two truths, however, 
must be told as unhappy prologues to 
this cheerful theme. First, some of the 
accounts of Kabuki have been highly 
inaccurate; second, a genuine Kabuki 
actor has yet to appear in America. 

There is historical precedent for 
American confusion about Kabuki. It 
dates from 1899, when Kawakami Oto- 
jiro, an enthusiastic but completely un- 
trained Japanese amateur actor, appear- 
ed in the United States in “Kabuki” 
plays. Only the Japanese residents of 


Earle Ernst, Professor of Drama and Theatre 
at the University of Hawati, began his study 
of the Kabuki theatre when, on the staff of 
GHQ in Tokyo from 1945 to 1947, he was in 
charge of censorship of the Japanese legitimate 
theatre. In 1951-52 he returned to Japan for 
further study of the Kabuki. At the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii he has directed, in English 
versions, the first authentically staged and 
costumed performances of Kabuki plays out- 
side Japan. His book, The Kabuki Theatre, 
will shortly be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. This is the first of two articles 
on the Kabuki; the second will appear in 
December. 


San Francisco and New York were aware 
of the deception practiced upon the 
public. The recent performances of the 
Azuma troupe were also billed as “Ka- 
buki,” but the facts are these: although 
the Azuma daneers are undeniably a 
highly proficient group, their expression 
differs from that of the Kabuki; a Ka- 
buki troupe containing women is a con- 
tradiction in terms; none of the Azuma 
dancers is a professional Kabuki actor. 
The use of the word “Kabuki” by this 
troupe has been understandably re- 
sented in Japan, but few Americans in 
New York, Boston, and Chicago knew 
that they were not seeing the genuine 
article. 


Nor have recently published accounts 
of the Kabuki done much to clear 
up the confusion. A writer in a widely 
circulated theatre magazine mentions 
the “stark realism” and “‘illusion of 
reality” of the Kabuki, while, on the 
contrary, Paul Green describes it as an 
“art which Appia, Meyerhold, and Gor- 
don Craig would have . . . agreed on.” 
Mr. Green’s opinion, it must immedi- 
ately be said, is the correct one. But the 
other writer’s notions, undoubtedly 
based on a limited acquaintance with 
the Kabuki, nonetheless have some basis 
in fact. Certain plays employ touches, 
which, seen through the eyes of a Wes- 
terner, possibly can be interpreted as 
“stark realism.” 
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A partial explanation of this seeming- 
ly paradoxical divergence of opinion 
lies in the fact that during its three and 
a half centuries of history the Kabuki 
has not been a static form; and that a 
contemporary performance may consist 
of a program made up of acts of plays 
from almost all periods of its history, 
performed, generally, in the style in 
which they were originally played. If it 
were possible for contemporary Japanese 
to see an eight-hour performance in the 
English-speaking theatre consisting of 
single acts of plays by Tom Taylor, 
Shaw, Congreve, Pinero, Shakespeare, 
Coward, and Goldsmith, each played in 
its original style and interspersed with 
demonstrations of the dance of the 
period, the spectators would probably 
express as antithetical opinions about 
the nature of the English theatre as 
Americans have expressed about the 
Kabuki. It is quite true that in its long 
history the Kabuki has had impulses 
toward “realism,” but the “realism” of 
the Kabuki, except for that introduced 
from the West in modern times, is dif- 
ferent in quality and purpose from that 
of Antoine or Belasco. 5 


II 


An important historical fact in the 
development of the Kabuki is that it 
was a theatre of commoners in a feudal 
society. The Kabuki began, according 
to tradition, with performances by an 
ex-priestess, Okuni, in the city of Kyoto 
in 1596. After centuries of intermittent 
civil war Japan was at peace and re- 
mained so until 1867, when the Toku- 
gawa line, which had ruled the country 
with a firm hand throughout these cen- 
turies, was overthrown. The political 
philosophy of the Tokugawa govern- 
ment was to preserve for all time the 
status quo of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. The government sought to pre- 
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vent any change in manners, morals, or 
wealth by a variety of means, among 
which were thought control, propagan- 
da, and secret police. It was especially 
concerned with preserving a social hier- 
archy in which the warrior class was at 
the top and in which commoners, such 
as artisans and merchants, were at the 
bottom. But the commoners (the mer- 
chants, particularly), through the work- 
ing of what seemed to be inevitable eco- 
nomic laws, eventually rose to a position 
of greater economic strength than the 
warrior class and in doing so threatened 
the social structure which the govern- 
ment felt necessary to its continued 
existence. The commoner was there- 
fore under the constant surveillance of 
the government, and all aspects of his 
life, including his amusements, were 
carefully regulated. His chief amuse- 
ment, the Kabuki, became a focus of 
suspicion. 

The warrior class had its own tradi- 
tional theatre in the No, a formal, aus- 
tere, and soon static theatre, which had 
been synthesized into a precise form 
toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The immediate popularity of the 
Kabuki theatre (the word then carried 
the implication of “doing what is odd 
or strange”) was disturbing to a govern- 
ment dedicated to eternal sameness. 
Throughout the ‘Tokugawa period, 
“morality,” according to the govern- 
ment, consisted in a strict adherence to 
tradition. Therefore, when the govern- 
ment found members of the warrior 
class mingling with commoners in the 
Kabuki audience, it was quick to see 
in this an immoral leveling of social dis- 
tinctions, As a result, the government 
attempted to destroy the Kabuki, in 
1629, by forbidding women to appear 
on the Kabuki stage. 


Women’s Kabuki was succeeded by 
Young Men’s Kabuki, in which the 
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roles of women were played by boys, 
but the government found the form 
equally immoral and this kind of Ka- 
buki was banned in 1652. It was fol- 
lowed by “Male” Kabuki, in which 
greater emphasis was placed upon acting 
ability than upon physical beauty, and 
this form served as the basis of the 
contemporary theatre. The government, 
however, continued to be vigilant, and 
the spate of regulations concerning the 
Kabuki was endless. The government 
controlled the length of actors’ hair, the 
location of their living quarters, and the 
nature of their clothing, and it was 
especially anxious to prevent contact 
outside the theatre between actors and 
members of the audience. Despite con- 
stant restrictions, the Kabuki survived 
and in many cases made a virtue of ne- 
cessity. It created, for example, such 
highly-developed techniques for men 
playing women’s roles that it is now 
impossible to conceive of a woman per- 
forming on the Kabuki stage. 


The strength of the Kabuki lay par- 
tially in its ability to seize upon new 
materials and adapt them to its uses. A 
new style of clothing, a new headdress, 
any newsworthy event, quickly found its 
way into the theatre. It took over plots, 
music, dance, and costumes from the 
aristocratic No theatre. The doll the- 
atre, another theatre of the commoners, 
was developed coevally with the Kabuki, 
but when toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century the doll theatre be- 
gan to overshadow the Kabuki in popu- 
larity, the Kabuki took over not only the 
methods of production and the stylized 
movement of the dolls, but entire plays. 
Because of this acquisitiveness, Japanese 
scholars look upon Kabuki as a sphinx- 
like animal—a complete organism, to 
be sure, but one made up of oddly as- 
sorted parts. 

Had it been free to do so, the Kabuki 
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would no doubt have displayed as great 
curiosity about the great world beyond 
its shores as did the Elizabethan theatre. 
But in 1637 Japanese were forbidden 
to leave the country, and throughout 
the Tokugawa period Japan’s only for- 
eign contact was with a carefully re- 
stricted number of traders. The isola- 
tion of the country and the long cen- 
turies of peace allowed Japanese art 
and the Kabuki to develop unique tech- 
niques of expression, undisturbed by in- 
novations from the world outside or by 
political change within. The result was 
an increasing uniformity of artistic taste, 
in general common to all classes, and 
also the eventual formulation of 
an aesthetic vocabulary _ intelligible 
throughout the country, a vocabulary 
in which the Kabuki also spoke. 


The broad base of Japanese art dur- 
ing the Tokugawa period was that of 
stylized expression and the avoidance 
of “realism” as that term is understood 
in the West. “Real” materials are uti- 
lized, for example, in the construction 
of a Japanese garden, but the aesthetic 
validity of the garden lies in the asym- 
metrical design which the “real” ma- 
terials are forced to submit to. Similar- 
ly, the aesthetic validity of the gesture of 
the Kabuki actor—and, by extension, 
his playing of a role—does not consist 
in its correspondence to “real life” but 
in the precision of its design. The Ka- 
buki, consequently, has never sought to 
create an illusion of reality; on the con- 
trary, it has always frankly displayed 
its means of production and denounced 
as “trickery” the use of illusionistic 
effects. Realistic touches occasionally ap- 
pear to surprise or shock, not to con- 
vince the audience of the authenticity 
of the performance by the use of ma- 
terials taken from actuality. Kabuki 
“realism,” like that of the Japanese 
graphic arts, differs basically from that 
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EVOLUTION OF THE KABUKI STAGE 


Figure 1. About 1600. Figure 2. About 1690. / 


Figure 3. About 1780. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE KABUKI STAGE 


Figure 4. About 1830. 
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of the representational theatre in that it 
is momentarily imposed upon the sur- 
face of a highly stylized performance, 
concentrated in an isolated gesture or in 
a specific theatrical property, while the 
realism of the representational theatre 
is consistent and organic, pervading 
every part of the illusory world erected 
behind the proscenium. 

Only after 1868, when Japan aban- 
doned itself to Western influences, did 
realism, as we understand it, appear in 
the Japanese theatre. Adhering to its 
historic pattern of adapting all new ma- 
terial to its purposes, the Kabuki at- 
tempted to absorb this new form of the- 
atre. The result of this mismating was 
a grotesque form called neo-Kabuki, 
which, being neither representational 
nor nonrepresentational, exists at an 
unsatisfactory and unstable point be- 
tween the two. Most Japanese scholars 
deny that neo-Kabuki is Kabuki, for 
it attempts to incorporate into the Ka- 
buki the totally foreign concept of il- 
lusionistic theatre. However, neo-Ka- 
buki is the only innovation that the 
Kabuki has been able to make since 
1868. In its ideology and its artistic con- 
ceptions the Kabuki is so much a part of 
the ‘Tokugawa period that it may well 
be a static form, incapable of further 
development. But the Kabuki remains 
the most popular form of Japanese the- 
atre, more popular than the contempor- 
ary theatre which attempts to express it- 
self in terms of Western realism. 


Ill 


The Kabuki is primarily a theatre of 
the actor, and his influence is nowhere 
more apparent than in the historical 
development of the physical theatre. 

The earliest permanent stage used 
was an adaptation of the No stage, which 
consisted of two acting areas: the stage 
approximately eighteen feet 


proper, 
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square, and the “bridge,” a long plat- 
form, six feet wide, which led from the 
dressing room to the stage proper. (See 
Figure 1.) Both acting areas were roofed. 
In part, the history of the development 
of the physical theatre is that of gradual 
modification of the No _ theatre, so 
that eventually the Kabuki created an 
entirely new form. This gradual process 
was greatly aided by the fires which 
periodically and frequently destroyed 
not only theatre buildings but also large 
sections of Japanese cities. The Kabuki, 
consequently, was never encumbered 
with a permanent form of theatre build- 
ing. The vigilant government made 
regulations concerning the auditorium, 
but it made none about the acting areas. 


Architectural changes in the playing 
areas were the result of a single consid- 
eration, that of permitting the actor to 
move toward and through the audience. 
The earliest innovation, appearing 
about 1650, was a gradual widening of 
the “bridge.” By 1700 the “bridge” 
lacked only three or four feet of being 
as wide as the stage proper (see figure 
2) and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was the same width as the 
stage proper and architecturally undis- 
tinguishable from it. The “bridge” con- 
tinued, nevertheless, to be used only for 
entrances and exits, while the stage 
proper remained the principal acting 
area. However, since important en- 
trances and exits on a long, relatively 
narrow platform had become necessary 
to the form of the play and had created a 
significant part of the actor’s technique, 
the lack of spatial differentiation be- 
tween stage proper and “bridge” was 
unsatisfactory to both actor and audi- 
ence. Furthermore, the theatres had in- 
creased in size so that the actor no 
longer possessed the physical proximity 
to the audience which he had known in 
the earlier theatre. For these reasons, 
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the hanamichi,* which was in actuality 
a new “bridge,” was installed in the 
theatres after 1724. The hanamichi ran 
from the rear of the theatre, where the 
entrance to it was hung with a curtain, 
and joined the front of the stage at an 
angle of about 110 degrees. Later the 
hanamichi was built, as it is today, at 
a right angle to the front of the stage. 


The successful introduction of the 
hanamichi suggested the use of other 
acting areas in the midst of the audience. 
In the 1730’s a small platform project- 
ing from the stage-left side of the hana- 
michi was installed. This was the 
“name-announcing-platform,” which in 
certain plays was used for extended act- 
ing by the chief character. From about 
1772 another passageway through the 
pit to the stage was used by the actor. 
This was a raised wooden platform on 
the stage-left side of the pit by means 
of which spectators reached their seats, 
but it was now used by actors as well as 
a “temporary” hanamichi. Toward 1780 
a “center passageway” connecting the 
hanamichi and the “temporary” hana- 
michi toward the rear of the pit was 
added. (See Figure 3.) The actor could 
now enter the hanamichi at the rear of 
the theatre, move to the stage, enter the 
“temporary” hanamichi, go across the 
“center passageway,” and make his exit 
through the curtain at the rear of the 
hanamichi. Today the “center passage- 
way” is never used, the “temporary” 
hanamichi only rarely, but the stage 
business of watching a nonexistent char- 
acter moving on these nonexistent play- 
ing areas is preserved in a number of 
plays. 

The desire to bring the actor into 
close communication with the audience 


1 Hanamichi is written with characters mean- 
ing flower way, but to the Japanese hanamichi 
no more literally means flower way than cup- 
board literally means cup board to the English- 


speaking. 
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also brought about architectural changes 
in the stage. Following 1660 there was 
sporadic use of a forestage attached to 
the front of the stage proper, and from 
about 1736 the forestage became a per- 
manent part of the theatre. Thereafter, 
the stage proper began to decline in 
importance as an acting area, and by 
1745 the forestage became the principal 
acting area. The upstage area was then 
largely given over to scenes and ma- 
chines, while the actor occupied the 
undecorated area of the forestage. The 
Kabuki actor has always played against 
the settings, rather than in them, and 
the settings have always tended to be 
flat surfaces which emphasize the plastic- 
ity of the actor. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was a great increase in 
machines, most of which had appeared 
first in the doll theatre, and all of 
whith were eventually used to enhance 
the movement of the actor. A trap lift 
for small pieces of scenery was first 
used by the Kabuki in 1736; later in- 
creasingly large and elaborate trap lifts 
were installed. The revolving stage, the 
invention of a doll theatre playwright, 
was adopted in 1793, and its form was 
elaborated, in 1827, by the addition of 
a second revolving stage within the 
circumference of the first, capable of 
being moved in the opposite direction 
from the outer stage. Since the No roof 
over the stage proper interfered with 
the function of the new machinery, it 
was removed in the 1790's. Thereafter, 
the scene designer and the machinist 
were permitted unrestricted use of the 
upstage areas, and there is scarcely a 
machine or a method of scene change 
evolved by the Western theatre which 
does not have its parallel in the Kabuki. 


By 1830 the Kabuki stage had com- 
pleted its separation from the No stage 
and had arrived at the form which, in 
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general, it now possesses. (See Figure 4.) 
The customary Kabuki curtain had 
become the present one, a draw curtain 
consisting of alternating vertical bands 
of green, rust, and black—drawn, how- 
ever, to and from stage-left. The chief 
architectural change after the middle 
of the nineteenth century was a gradual 
increase in the width of the stage. The 
contemporary stage is ninety to one 
hundred feet wide. The desire for a 
wider stage, in theatres of constantly 
increasing capacity, was the actor’s. In 
the relatively great distances of the Ka- 
buki theatre, backed by increasingly 
elaborate settings, the actor found that 
one way of giving emphasis to his figure 
was by isolating it in space. There was 
no impulse to exploit the depth of the 
stage, for the development of the physi- 
cal theatre reveals that the primary pat- 
tern of movement of the actor was in- 
variably toward the audience. Increased 
theatrical space meant, then, an ex- 
pansion of the width of the stage. 


After 1868, when Japan directed itself 
to the wholehearted adoption of things 
Western, the influence of Western the- 
atre architecture upon the Kabuki was 
shown principally in its effect upon the 
auditorium and the front of the house, 
rather than upon the stage. The Kabuki 
adopted gas and electrical lighting, chair 
seats, and—although it could serve no 
useful purpose—the proscenium of the 
Western theatre. 


IV 


The hanamichi is something more 
than a long, relatively narrow, raised 
platform through the auditorium by 
means of which an important character 
moves to and from the stage. It is a kind 
of special, intimate stage used almost 
invariably by the actor alone, and the 
theatrical use to which it is put makes 
it unique in theatre history. 
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The hanamichi is transmutable into 
three psychological areas. It is used as 
an area spatially continuous with the 
stage; it can be related to the stage but 
defined as a spatially differentiated area; 
or it is used as a completely indepen- 
dent stage. In the first use, the hanami- 
chi may be, for example, an extension 
of an exterior setting on the stage, and 
the actor on the hanamichi may engage 
in conversation with an actor at stage- 
left. If, however, the hanamichi serves 
the function of a pathway to a house on 
the stage, the areas are related, though 
disparate, and the character within the 
house cannot communicate with or be 
aware of the actor on the hanamichi, In 
this circumstance the stage and the hana- 
michi together constitute a kind of sim- 
ultaneous setting, each with its distinct 
field of activity. The use of the hanami- 
chi as a completely independent stage 
occurs at the end of an act. The curtain 
is drawn on the stage and the actor re- 
mains on the hanamichi, performing in 
pantomime. In this usage, the hanamichi 
gives scarcely any feeling of specific lo- 
cality, but is rather a platform for a 
display of virtuosity by the actor. 


The hanamichi is conceived as being 
divided into ten equal parts, its strong- 
est acting area at the shichi-san (“seven- 
three”), a point established at seven- 
tenths of the length of the hanamichi 
from the rear of the theatre and three- 
tenths of the distance from the stage. 
The hanamichi is weakest as an acting 
area at the rear of the theatre but grows 
progressively stronger toward the shi- 
chi-san. The actor entering upon the 
hanamichi from the rear of the house 
moves forward a distance of some forty 
or fifty feet to the shichi-san, and during 
this time he is concerned with only two 
things: establishing the character and 
establishing rapport with the audience. 
Separated from the field of interest on 
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the stage, the actor can thus bring the 
character into sharp focus, over a con- 
siderable acting area. He pauses at the 
shichi-san, and his acting takes a differ- 
ent turn. Previously he has been largely 
concerned with projecting the subjec- 
tive world of the character, but at the 
shichi-san the actor makes the adjust- 
ment to the situation into which the 
character will move when he enters the 
stage. When this new attitude has been 
established, the actor moves into a new 
dramatic field, that of relationship with 
the characters on the stage. In his move- 
ment on the hanamichi the actor is not 
bound by realistic considerations of 
time, and he may prolong his actions as 
long as is necessary to strengthen the im- 
pact of the character upon the audience. 
When making an entrance on the hana- 
michi, the actor “takes one thing at a 
time,” unlike the Western representa- 
tional actor who must, generally, deal 
with these expressions more or less sim- 
ultaneously, in very much more limited 
space and in an area usually shared by 
other actors. 

When the actor exits on the hana- 
michi, his pattern of acting is the re- 
verse of that used for entrances. 


Vv 


The development of the physical the- 
atre of the Kabuki offers a startling 
contrast to that of the Western theatre 
since the Renaissance. In the Western 
theatre, generally, the movement has 
been distinguished by increasing with- 
drawal of the actor from the audience, 
both spatially and psychologically, and 
the creation of a line of division, phy- 
sically reinforced by the proscenium, 
between stage and auditorium. Behind 
this line, the actor came to move in an 
illusory world in which he related him- 
self to the mise en scéne. In the Kabuki, 
on the contrary, the movement since the 
early seventeenth century has been to- 
ward and through the audience. The use 
of increasingly elaborate settings did 
not result in the establishment of an 
illusory world, for the settings consti- 
tuted a generally flat, decorative back- 
ground against which the actor played. 
Despite the introduction of the pro- 
scenium arch and modern lighting in- 
struments, the Kabuki remains essen- 
tially what it always was: a nonrepre- 
sentational form of theatre. 


Giraudoux on the Slice of Life 


ADAM. And as for their realism and their proletarianism—why, we might be 
beginning all over again with the Théatre Libre! 

pASTE. That was something—the Théatre Libre! They said it was five o’clock 
and, behold, a real clock on the wall rang five strokes. The freedom of 
the clock! ... 

RAYMONE. If the clock struck a hundred and two o’clock it would begin to be 
theatre. 


—Jean Giraudoux, Impromptu de Paris, Theatre Arts, XXII, 
3 (March, 1938), p. 219. Quoted by permission. 
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ELIZABETH R. JACOBS 


The hurried—and _harried—tourist 
in Europe who has but a week or ten 
days to devote to northern Italy usually 
divides his time between Florence and 
Venice, with occasionally a half-day for 
Pisa or Ravenna or Padua. And should 
he go to Padua, rarely does he travel 
the few extra miles over a fine super- 
highway to Vicenza, showplace of much 
of Palladio’s greatest work and site of 
the unique Teatro Olimpico. 


One stops in front of the municipal 
museum of Vicenza—a fine Palladian 
structure—and crosses the street to a 
high wall, appropriately mellowed by 
time. A wide stone gateway leads into 
a large garden with casually planted 
trees and shrubbery and broken bits of 
neoclassical statuary strewn at random 
on the grass. On one side, sharply, 
abuts the wall of an ancient building. 
In front, perhaps a hundred yards 
ahead, is an unpretentious doorway. 
It looks like the facade of any private 
dwelling in Italy, flat, with a few high 
windows and a large but plain double 
door. It is the entrance to the Teatro 
Olimpico. 

To the theatre-minded traveler, who 
remembers the Olimpico chiefly as a 
picture or a diagram in a book or on a 


Elizabeth R. Jacobs, a previous contributor to 
the Journal, has for the past year been a mem- 
ber of the Department of English at the New 
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projection slide, a visit here is an un- 
usual and rewarding experience. He is 
struck immediately by the contrast and 
contradiction that he has learned to 
associate with the Renaissance. All of 
the elegance, the lushness, the splendor 
of the cinquecento is in the cup-shaped 
auditorium, crowned with columns and 
statuary; and in the incredibly elabor- 
ate facade of the stage, with its five 
famous doorways through which one 
sees the equally famous five perspectives 
or vistas. Yet, in contrast to the orna- 
mentation of the theatre proper, there 
are only twelve rows of bare wooden 
boards for the audience to sit upon. If 
it is at first difficult to imagine the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Olympian 
Academy seated on_ these backless 
wooden benches, one then remembers 
that physical discomfort camouflaged 
by great elegance was completely char- 
acteristic of the period. The theatre 
auditorium is actually rather small. So 
steeply, however, do these rows of seats 
rise, semi-ellipse upon semi-ellipse, that 
one has somehow a feeling of splendor 
and soaring height. The great height 
of the auditorium and of the stage roof 
adds to one’s feeling of tremendous 
space and great size. 

Seated on the bare wooden boards of 
the bowl-like auditorium, the twentieth- 
century tourist looks about him. Above 
and around him, rising spectacularly 
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from the topmost row of seats, are more 
than twenty-four great columns sup- 
porting a balcony, and atop the railings 
of the balcony stand life-sized neoclassi- 
cal statues. Their heads are on a level 
with the ceiling of the stage, into which 
the auditorium almost imperceptibly 
blends. 

For—as the student of theatre his- 
tory will remember—there is no pros- 
cenium arch separating stage and 
auditorium. Only a small decorative 
partition breaks the ceiling of the 
auditorium and the ceiling of the stage. 
The stage itself, raised sharply above 
the orchestra area, is simply a long 
rectangular structure. At each end, 
facing on stage from right and left, 
there is a small door. But more im- 
portant, in the up-stage wall—an in- 
credibly baroque facade of neoclassical 
columns and niches filled with sculp- 
ture and bas-relief—there are three 
more doors. Except for the door that 
Ibsen’s Nora slammed, these are prob- 
ably the most important doors in mod- 
ern theatrical history. 


The familiar large center doorway 
is flanked by the familiar two smaller 
doorways, all three being adorned with 
columns and Palladian statuary. And 
through each doorway an audience has 
been able, for three hundred and fifty 
years, to get a complete view or “per- 
spective” of a neoclassical city street. 
Indeed, the large center door has such 
an elaborate vista that one sees an en- 
tire street corner with side streets run- 
ning out at angles. The two smaller 
doorways have perspectives which are 
only somewhat less intricate, and even 
the very small side door at each far 
end of the stage has its vistas. These 
five doorways and their perspectives 
are one of the most notable features 
of the Teatro Olimpico, although iron- 
ically they were not designed by Pal- 


ladio but were added to the theatre by 
Scamozzi a few years after Palladio’s 
death. 

As again the student will recall, the 
perspectives were accomplished by rak- 
ing or sloping the stage floor behind 
each doorway. In addition, gradually 
receding from the audience, behind 
each doorway there are corridors of 
pseudo-Roman streets with houses of 
plaster and wood, as carefully designed 
and constructed as the theatre itself. 
These corridors grow smaller and 
smaller in size as they recede from the 
audience, until at the backstage wall 
of each vista there are houses which are 
only a foot or so high. 

In order to visualize the structure of 
this Palladian-Scamozzian stage, one has 
only to put the palm of his hand on a 
table and spread the fingers wide apart. 
The palm represents the stage. The 
little finger and the thumb are the two 
small doors at the far sides of the stage. 
The three middle fingers are the three 
main doors which squarely face the au- 
dience. It was the large center door- 
way which was expanded in the build- 
ing of the Teatro Farnese at Parma in 
1618-1619 into what may be considered 
the first proscenium arch of the modern 
theatre. 

But as one sits in the Teatro Olim- 
pico today, looking through those ba- 
roque doorways and down vistas of 
neoclassical houses and streets of plaster 
and wood and paint, one is concerned 
not so much with theatre history as 
with the unbelievable artistry and in- 
genuity of the conception. Here indeed 
is the Renaissance paradox—sophistica- 
tion and naiveté. And indeed, if one 
were asked to name one structure sur- 
viving in Italy today that best reflects 
the complexity and splendor and youth- 
fulness of the Renaissance, he would do 
well to consider Palladio’s Teatro Olim- 


pico. For the theatre—and the sleeping 
little town of Vicenza—are more than 
mere survivors of an era that is gone. 
They are symbols of a way of life and 
an attitude toward the imaginative 
world that we cannot today quite re- 
create. 


The still hurried—and harried— 
tourist leaves reluctantly. He returns 
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slowly to the entrance hall, to the small 
ticket office where an hour before he 
paid 120 lira (about 20 cents) for ad- 
mission. He leans over the ugly modern 
counter with its racks of postcards and 
view books, selecting souvenirs which 
he knows even as he buys them will 
not ever entirely recall for him his visit 
to the Olimpico, even though the magic 
of Palladio’s genius is hard to dispel. 


Excesses of Serenity 


It is possible to exaggerate the quality of serenity in art. There is no art 
without the composure that corresponds to design and composition in the 
object. But there is also none without resistance, tension, and excitement; other- 
wise the calm induced is not one of fulfillment.—John Dewey, Art As Experi- 
ence (New York: Minton, Balch, 1934), p. 160. Quoted by permission. 


Actors’ Equation 


Players, after all, have little reason to complain of their hard-earned, short- 
lived popularity. One thunder of applause from pit, boxes, and gallery, is equal 


to a whole immortality of posthumous fame. . . . 
—William Hazlitt, The Examiner, January 15, 1817. 


On Titles 
A good title should aim at making what follows as far as possible super- 


fluous to those who know anything of the subject. 
—Samuel Butler, Notebooks. 


Dangers of the Silver Tongue 


. .. As men abound in copiousness of language, so they become more wise, 


or more mad, than ordinary. 


—Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Chap. IV. 
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DAVID C. STEWART 


A recent schedule of plays being per- 
formed in Turkey's four principal thea- 
tres reads as follows: at the Dram, Istan- 
bul’s municipal theatre, A Streetcar 
Named Desire; at the Comedi, also a 
municipal organization, The Circle; at 
the Kucuk Sahne, an independent thea- 
tre in the same city, Of Mice and Men; 
at the National Theatre in Ankara, 
Death of a Salesman. These plays have 
been produced, directed, and acted by 
Turks in their native language, and they 
constitute a major portion of what one 
might correctly term current Turkish 
Theatre. 


Less than fifty years ago, the essence 
of Turkish theatrical activity was shad- 
ow plays with a cast of colorful puppets 
made of camel’s hide. Today the pup- 
pets seldom make an appearance unless 
it be on the shelf of a merchant's shop 
in Istanbul’s covered bazaar, waiting to 
be sold to curious visitors. This change 
in the dramatic arts of Turkey amounts 
to little short of a revolution. It might 
be more prudent to substitute the word 
“transition” for revolution—prudent but 
less truthful, for Turkish citizens of this 
generation have observed a change in 
their dramatic art, the like of which has 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
THEATRE OF TURKEY 


rarely, if ever, been witnessed by any 
other nation at any other time. Almost 
overnight the Turks have substituted the 
new for the old. This revolution in 
dramatic arts is but one aspect of a 
larger Turkish revolution which changed 
and is continuing to change the entire 
life of the country. 


Without entering a labyrinth of his- 
torical detail it is sufficient to recall the 
herculean task performed by Mustafa 
Kemal, founder and first president (in 
1923) of the new Turkish Republic. He 
recognized that in order to bring about 
a complete change in political structure 
(in this case, from an entrenched mon- 
archy to a democracy) other changes 
must be made as well. Old laws, old cus- 
toms, and the traditional writing script 
were swept aside and replaced by the 
new in each case. Men were prohibited 
from wearing the traditional fez. The 
right to vote was extended to women 
and they were no longer permitted to 
wear the veil. A president, a prime 
minister, a cabinet, and a national as- 
sembly replaced the former monarchy. 


Until 1898, when all theatres were 
abolished by the Sultan, the shadow play 
had been almost the only true dramatic 
art form. Karagoz, the equivalent of 
Punch in England, and his friend Had- 
sheivat were the colorful puppet princi- 
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pals in these plays, whose thematic ori- 
gins may be traced to the very begin- 
nings of the Ottoman Empire. Indeed, 
some scholars believe that the Karagoz 
play may have been imported from In- 
dia in the thirteenth century. In the old 
Turkish music halls and vaudeville the- 
atres, nearly all writers, actors, and 
musicians were Armenians. In 1908 the 
theatre ban was lifted and in 1914 the 
Darulbedayi, a new theatrical organiza- 
tion, was established by a group of 
Turkish artists, some of whom had been 
trained in Europe. It was the nucleus 
of this group who later founded the Is- 
tanbul municipal theatre. 


After World War I, the first Turkish 
acting companies toured the provinces 
of Anatolia performing the poetic trag- 
edies of the Turkish playwright, Abdul- 
hak Hamid. When the Istanbul munic- 
ipal theatre, the Dram, was moved to 
its present site on a hill overlooking the 
Golden Horn, it opened with Hamlet, 
which enjoyed a record-breaking run of 
fifteen performances. It is now a tradi- 
tion in this theatre to open each new 
season with a Shakespearean tragedy. 


In 1914, Turkish-born Ertogrul Muh- 
sin, who is generally regarded as the 
father of modern Turkish drama, re- 
turned from Germany to act and di- 
rect, bringing with him the latest pro- 
duction styles from Western Europe. 
Under his supervision, many classic 
French and English plays were produced 
with increasing success. Last year, twen- 
ty-nine plays were produced by the four 
major Turkish theatres. Nine plays were 
written by Turkish playwrights, seven 
were English plays, five American, four 
French, two Italian, one Greek, and one 
Spanish. The fact that only thirty per 
cent of the plays produced in Turkey 
were written by Turkish authors might 
seem rather disquieting. But to those 
who have, in their lifetime, witnessed 
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the very birth of Turkish drama as a 
serious art form, the present status is 
not only encouraging but inspirational 
as well. 

Today, American plays and produc- 
tion methods seem to be the most in- 
fluential. This has been the partial re- 
sult of stronger ties, political and other- 
wise, during the last decade. In the early 
1940's, producer-director Carl Ebert 
spent three years in Turkey organizing 
a new National Academy of Drama and 
Opera. This is a subsidized organization 
which includes a children’s theatre. 
These theatres are located in Ankara. 
Two years ago, Mr. Ebert was back again 
in the capital directing (in Turkish) a 
new production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Ninette de Valois came 
from England to organize the first Tur- 
kish national ballet school. Max Mein- 
eke of Vienna has recently been in Tur- 
key assisting in production work. 


Lately, the Turkish government has 
been offering producer-director jobs to 
Americans with experience who will 
come to Turkey and work for one sea- 
son in the State Theatre. The Istanbul 
Municipal Theatre, financed by the 
city government, has three active de- 
partments: the Dram, the Comedi, and 
the Children’s Theatre. In Izmir, the 
local city government sponsors a similar 
organization. In addition to the organi- 
zations that I have mentioned, there are 
theatrical troupes inspired and organ- 
ized by the individual initiative of mem- 
bers of Turkey’s first—and very popular 
—independent theatre, the Kucuk Sahne 
(“little stage”). These troupes go on 
tour through the cities and towns of 
Turkey, both summer and winter. Mi- 
nority groups such as Greeks and Ar- 
menians often sponsor amateur theatri- 
cals. The French, British, American, 
and other ambassadorial organizations 
produce plays in their native language. 
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Robert College, an American institu- 
tion which celebrates its ninety-second 
birthday this year, sees eight plays in 
its theatre each season. Six of these 
plays are produced in the English lan- 
guage and generally more than half of 
them are American plays. 


Although Western Europe is geo- 
graphically nearer, a large proportion of 
Turkish students of the theatre now 
elect, often with the aid of U. S. scholar- 
ships, to finish their studies in America. 
In 1951, one of the directors of the 
Turkish National Theatre lectured at 
the University of North Carolina. A 
promising young Turkish director, Nuy- 
it Ozdogru, has translated and directed 
an extremely successful play, entitled 
The Neighborhood, at the University 
of Wisconsin where he is a drama stu- 
dent. The drama critic for one of Is- 
tanbul’s leading newspapers received 
his master’s degree from Yale’s drama 
school. He is, I understand, now or- 
ganizing a university theatre in Istanbul. 


Turkish dramatic literature, like all 
new national art forms, has emerged 
rather more slowly than have modern 
production methods. There have been 
serious difficulties for the writer living 
in the midst of a cultural revolution. 
Turkish citizens, whether they be writers 
or not, have needed constantly to re- 
evaluate their relation to a changing 
government and an increasingly liberal 
religious attitude. And finally, the en- 
tire present national framework must 
be judged in terms of a new and more 
positive relation to the world at large. 
Such changes and adjustments, however 
interesting, are not always conducive to 
artistic creation. Those writers who have 
felt western influence most strongly 
have often found it difficult to express 
themselves both in language and 
thought, as Turks. 

Political changes may in some ways 


stimulate creative writing, but they are 
often apt to be the instruments which 
cut off the very work to which initially 
they had given the impetus. Many of 
the best Turkish artists have been in 
and out of jail with appalling frequency. 
The important poet-playwright, Nazim 
Hikmet, has been politically disowned 
by his government. Three years ago 
some reports had him in Russia, some 
said that he was dead. Whatever the 
case, he is no longer developing ‘Turkish 
drama, and the plays he has written are 
forbidden production. The Turkish gov- 
ernment sponsors a rather elaborate 
system of censorship with which only 
the most determined writers are able to 
cope. It is by no means a reign of 
terror but rather a strong conservative 
restraint on subject matter which touch- 
es upon current political issues. 


Two years ago, I asked a practicing 
theatre artist to speak to some practicing 
theatre students. The subject selected 
was modern Turkish production meth- 
ods. He told me that there was nothing 
he would rather do—but must refuse. 
Why? His answer was that he had once 
studied with Stanislavsky at the Moscow 
Art Theatre. Now, whenever he ad- 
dresses a group in public, people attach 
political importance to what he says— 
even if the subject is modern stage light- 
ing! 

Conservatism in Turkey is by no 
means restricted to political issues. It 
was not until 1925 that a Turkish wo- 
man dared to appear on the stage. The 
theatre anticipated a storm of protest; 
but fortunately President Kemal, who 
took a keen interest in new theatrical 
developments, sanctioned the event, and 
the shocked conservatives could do little 
more than fall reluctantly into line. 
The life and work of the artist in Tur- 
key as elsewhere is always a target of 
suspicion—Kemal’s assistance to the 
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contrary. The first Turkish actress, 
Bedia Muvahid, is still acting and many 
women have joined her profession. But 
even today, any Turkish woman (or 
man, for that matter) who follows a 
stage career must necessarily give up an 
enormous amout of social prestige. ‘Tur- 
kish actors do, however, have their own 
union, the Turkish Stage Artists Union, 
as well as a pension plan. 


Although Turkey has to a degree exe- 
cuted an about-face in dramatic arts, 
those who have led the fight for a new 
theatre have found that an about-face 
implies, in this case, facing not only 
staunch reaction but what is far worse, 
an apathy and lack of interest in new 
plays and new methods of production. 
Before I left Turkey in 1952 Ertogrul 
Muhsin told me of some of the difficul- 
ties of finding a new audience for the 
new drama. 


“There was a time,” he said, “when 
it was quite impossible to produce a 
play in any part of Turkey for more 
than two nights running. Just no in- 
terest. Finally we managed to hold 
them for a week, then two weeks.- Now a 
popular play will run two months or 
even an entire season. Of Mice and Men 
held the stage for two seasons.” This is 
no small achievement when one con- 
siders the fact that less than twenty per 
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cent of Turkey’s entire population is 
literate. 

Despite the many frustrations which 
always seem to be scattered in the wake 
of revolution and despite the apparent 
dependence on foreign works, the Tur- 
kish dramatic artists are continuing to 
build a native literature for their stages. 
In the 1930's the emphasis was on verse 
drama with nationalistic overtones. Some 
of the best plays of this sort were written 
by Faruk Nafiz Camlibel, who chose sub- 
jects from Turkish history. Nacip Kisar- 
kurek has written two plays of high 
quality, Tokum (“The Seed’’), the story 
of a young idealistic Turkish soldier, 
and Bir Adam Yaratmak (“To Create a 
Man”), an_ interesting psychological 
study of an insane writer. Cevat Baskut 
has recently been creating highly amus- 
ing comedies about Turkish domestic 
life. 

There is hope that the revolution in 
the drama itself has entered a new and 
more satisfying phase, that of consolida- 
tion and development. And there is 
hope that this phase will mean a truly 
Turkish theatre in every sense of the 
word, even though it denies no influence 
from either East or West. The new 
movement in drama and theatre is al- 
ready beginning to strike a_ balance, 
promoting a national art that is capable 
of speaking an international language. 


Definitions—I 


Romanticism is the art of presenting to the people literary works which . . . 
are capable of giving them the most pleasure possible. 


Classicism, on the contrary, presents literature which gives the greatest 


pleasure possible to their grandfathers. 


—Stendhal, Racine et Shakespeare. 


DRAMA ACTIVITIES IN ISRAEL'S 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS 


ZARA SHAKOW 


The growing dramatic movement 
throughout Israel’s 644 agricultural 
settlements, scattered from Dan _ to 
Elath, is making an important contri- 
bution toward the achievement of cul- 
tural integration, so sorely needed by 
the country. More than ninety amateur 


Zara Shakow recently returned from a year’s 
stay in Israel, where she went at the invitation 
of the Chamber Theatre. While there, she was 
associated with that organization as director 
and instructor at its Drama School and con- 
ducted Directors’ Seminars under the auspices 
of Histadrut and the Ministry of Culture and 
Education. 


1 The agricultural settlements consist of: 220 
“kibbutzim” (collective moneyless settlements, 
whose members usually engage in both agricul- 
ture and industry and have common ownership 
of property, collective production and con- 
sumption); 239 “‘moshavim” (co-operative settle- 
ments, whose members maintain private homes 
and work their own land while co-operating 
with fellow farmers in matters of purchase and 
marketing); 29 “moshavim shitufiim’”’ (collective 
small-holders settlements, a compromise be- 
tween the “kibbutz” and the “moshav’”); 117 
“moshavot” (individualist villages, based on 
private ownership of land and private enter- 
prise); and 39 “kfarim avoda” (workers’ villages 
—new intermediate form of agricultural settle- 
ment, whose settlers, besides working their own 
land, supplement their incomes by employment 
in nearby projects). While the above constitute 
the actual composition of the agricultural settle- 
ments, the classification “kibbutz” is loosely 
— to all settlements. Even in Israel little 
if any differentiation is made, for general pur- 
poses, and every type of settlement is referred 
to as a “kibbutz.” This generalization un- 


doubtedly stems from the fact that the “kib- 
butz” was the original form of collective farm- 
ing settlement, first established in 1903, and 
that the others are offshoots, developments, or 
variations of comparatively recent vintage. 


theatrical groups are already function- 
ing successfully within these communal 
settlements and newly-formed groups 
are continually springing up as farm- 
ing colonies become established. Inas- 
much as these communities are absorb- 
ing many of the recent immigrants, 
this spurt of activity in dramatics, as 
well as in dance and music, is an en- 
couraging trend, for it is helping to 
advance cultural unification. 


The task of absorption is under- 
standably a gargantuan one, what with 
Israel’s citizens being of such varied 
or:gin, having migrated from seventy- 
four different countries from all five 
continents of the world. 


Perhaps the recent Folk Dance 
Festival, “The Ingathering of the 
Exiles,” presented at Kibbutz Dahka, 
in the Valley of the Hills of Ephraim, 
and depicting the immigration of the 
Jews from sixty-six countries, best 
exemplifies the divergent ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds of the people 
who make up the “pressure-cooker” 
that is Israel today. The wealth of 
material available for this Festival, as 
evidenced by the 800 dancers from 
thirty-five settlements, suggests the 
numerous possibilities for the fashion- 
ing of a rich cultural pattern if the best 
of the eastern and western cultures can 
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be unified. Eventually a new culture, 
truly endemic to Israel, may evolve out 
of this fusion. All efforts are being 
directed toward that end. 

Aware of the emotional and _ re- 
creational needs of the people, govern- 
mental agencies, as well as leaders in 
the fields of welfare, education, and the 
arts, are doing everything within their 
power to provide opportunities for 
cultural activity and relaxation. This 
is imperative in order to relieve the 
existing nervous tensions, aggravated 
by austerity, inadequate housing, un- 
employment, etc., coupled with the 
strain of building a State against ter- 
rific odds with the constant threat of 
unfriendly neighbors along its borders. 

One of the regular features of the 
current program is bringing live enter- 
tainment into the outlying districts. 
The acting troupe, “Telem,” under 
the auspices of Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor) presents a special 
repertory of plays in simplified Hebrew 
and other languages for new immi- 
grant settlers. Since its inception in 
1952, Telem has played to an audi- 
ence of more than 63,000, many of 
whom had never before attended a 
theatrical performance. The major 
theatre companies, Habimah, Cham- 
ber, Ohel, and Matateh, tour the settle- 
mants frequently, as does the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Kibbutzim 
periodically buy blocks of seats for 
their members to both plays and con- 
certs given in Tel Aviv, Haifa, and 
Jerusalem, the main cultural centers. 


The repertoire of the legitimate the- 
atres, however, has not proven entirely 
satisfactory, partially because many of 
the plays, remote in content and style, 
have limited appeal for many of the 
“kibbutznikim” (members of the kib- 
butz) but more particularly because of 
the need for them to gratify their partic- 
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ular cultural drives. Dramatic “chu- 
gim” (circles) have been formed as a 
result. 

A dramatic group, for example, was 
organized in one kibbutz because its 
members, having “tired of imported 
culture,” wanted the stimulus and 
gratification of active participation. 
With the intrepid spirit characteristic 
of pioneers, they presented Hamlet as 
their initial production. This was a 
“first,” too, for most of the players, the 
majority having never before appeared 
on a stage. Theirs was no Stratford per- 
formance to be sure, “but everyone, in- 
cluding the children, loved it,” they 
volunteered. “It gave us not only an 
emotional and artistic outlet, but it 
was a means of education and enter- 
tainment for all. What’s more, it saved 
us our annual visit to the theatre— 
with the money saved we'll finish build- 
ing our laundry.” 

The fact that immigration in Israel 
has meant a _ tremendous personal 
revolution for the vast majority of the 
new arrivals should be borne in mind. 
In their countries of origin they had 
been craftsmen, traders, middlemen 
and professionals—city-dwellers for the 
most part. The radical change from 
urban to farm life has naturally been 
a difficult adjustment for many of the 
330,000 who now comprise the rural 
population. It was inevitable that they 
would encounter lacks in their new 
pioneering life on the land and seek 
compensating outlets for their creative 
energies. This impetus has led to their 
engaging in varied educational-cultural 
activities. Dramatics, offering as it does 
rich opportunities for creative expres- 
sion and group participation, has prov- 
en an especially popular activity. 

Besides a dramatic group, almost 
every established settlement has a 
choir, orchestra, and dance group. The 
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“Vaad Hatarbut” (Cultural Commit- 
tee) of the settlement plans its com- 
munity’s cultural activities in accord- 
ance with directives from the member- 
ship. When computing the general 
budget, a specific sum is allocated for 
such expenditures—the amount de- 
pending, of course, on the settlement’s 
financial position, but invariably the 
maximum it can afford. 

Considered the most conscious cultur- 
al unit of Israel, the kibbutz is truly a 
pioneer in this area, as shown by its 
comprehensive activity programs, its 
continual search for new, more in- 
trinsic forms of creative expression and 
attendant experimentation. 


This is manifested especially in their 
Festivals and Jubilees, which are large- 
scale productions, combining drama, 
music, and dance—original and color- 
ful spectacle-pageants, staged in cele- 
bration of holidays, anniversaries, and 
other special occasions. They have be- 
come nationally famous and with good 
reason. 

The annual Dance Festivals pre- 
sented at Kibbutz Dahlia in  mid- 
August; the Shavuot (Harvest) Festivals 
in the Spring; the Vintage Festivals at 
Ein Hashofet (“Well of the Judge,” 
named in honor of Justice Brandeis); 
the Sheep-Shearing Festivals at Ein 
Harod; the “Chagigat Simchat bet 
Hashoeva,” commemorating a_ tradi- 
tional ritual of the days of the Temple, 
at Sukkot (time of the Autumn Festival 
of Ingathering); and the Passover Seder 
—all are most impressive and attract 
thousands of visitors. Recently 10,000 
people witnessed the moving spectacle 
of the “Chagigat” in the natural amphi- 
theatre at Kibbutz Yavne and 20,000 
spectators from all parts of Israel at- 
tended the two stirring performances of 
My Glorious Brothers, staged by the 
settlement of Givat Brenner near Tel 
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Aviv to culminate its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration. 

There were more than 2,000 at the 
Seder festivities of Kibbutz Afikim 
(Streams) in the Jordan Valley, which I 
attended last April. Against a_back- 
ground of striking murals, painted by 
a kibbutz member who had been sent 
to Paris to study art at the collective’s 
expense, the “haggadah” (chronicle) 
was sung, danced, and acted by a 
chorus of children and adults. The 
“haggadah” used was not the tradi- 
tional one, relating the exodus of the 
Jews out of Egypt, but a modernized 
treatment, with an original supple- 
ment, recording the events of their own 
liberation from persecution and how 
they built a new life at Afikim. This 
interesting dramatization, which gave 
the proceedings a pertinent immediacy, 
was exceedingly effective. Most kib- 
butzim condense the basic version, 
streamlining it, so to speak, and add a 
personal history of their own back- 
ground and development, incorporat- 
ing music, dance, and the spoken word 
in presentation. 

These Festivals have unmistakable 
elements of a genuine folk art and may 
well be the forerunner of a new the- 
atre art in Israel. 

In the way of formal dramatic fare, a 
variety of sketches and one-act and full- 
length plays, both original and pub- 
lished, have been presented. Dramati- 
zations of stories and poems from many 
languages, as well as Biblical themes, 
have been done. Novels have also been 
adapted, 

The productions vary markedly in 
values and levels; and are actually more 
exciting in promise than in realization. 
They are chiefly noteworthy for their 
experimentation, graphically illustrat- 
ing how the kibbutz functions in the 
forefront of the struggle to create a 
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new common culture. Typical members 
earnestly strive to originate forms more 
indigenous to their needs, and search 
for more intrinsic forms of dramatic 
expression, for plays that will truly re- 
flect the times and lives of their people, 
for methods of staging that will afford 
them the maximal benefits of partici- 
pation and collective communion. 

Although many of their efforts can- 
not yet be considered to have crystal- 
lized into works of art, the productions 
of artistic caliber which have material- 
ized would indicate that they are 
developing a process and will eventual- 
ly succeed in discovering new theatre 
art-forms for their purposes. 

The following—a cross-section of re- 
cent kibbutz presentations of both tra- 
ditional and nontraditional fare—were 
decidedly meritorious and proved high- 
ly successful: Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; Giraudoux’ love legend On- 
dine, Daughter of the Waves, in out- 
door performances at Kibbutz Maagan 
Michael; an original verse puppet-play, 
King Wilderness, at Givat Chayim; My 
Glorious Brothers (based on Howard 
Fast’s novel) and Britten’s Let’s Make 
an Opera, adapted to settlement life, 
presented by Kibbutz Hazorea. Origin- 
ally staged during the 1953 Music Festi- 
val at Ein-Gey (Israel’s Tanglewood) 
on the eastern shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, Britten’s musical play was subse- 
quently toured by popular demand. 

The exuberant vitality and effortless 
charm which the children and adult 
performers brought to their playing of 
the operetta delighted audiences wher- 
ever shown. The special performance | 
saw in Tel Aviv was attended by a crit- 
ical audience of musicians, theatre 
workers, and educators. Even they 
found the warm infectious spontaneity 
of the players irresistible; it swept the 
house, inducing whole-hearted partici- 
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pation by everyone present. This re- 
action was typical, I understand, 
throughout the run. 

Generally, dramatic work at the 
settlements suffers from a lack of re- 
sources and facilities, a dearth of prop- 
er play material and skilled leadership. 
The one-act play contest under the aus- 
pices of “Kibbutzim Hadatiim” (reli- 
gious kibbutzim affiliated with Hapoel 
H’Mizrachi) last April illustrates the 
prevailing situation and the urgent 
need for training programs. 

Dramatic groups from five settle- 
ments participated. The program con- 
sisted of a stylized reading of scenes 
from Stefan Zweig’s Biblical play, Jere- 
miah the Prophet; one act from Sholom 
Aleichem’s Tuviah the Dairyman; the 
third act of Importance of Being Ear- 
nest; the one-acter, The Dear Departed 
by Stanley Houghton, done by a group 
of South-African settlers; and an origin- 
al play on the Spanish Loyalist struggle. 

With the exception of the last, which 
proved effective, largely because it was 
sensitively directed by a more expe- 
rienced director, the acting and staging 
were poor—riddled with the usual am- 
ateur flaws and on a low production 
level even by nonprofessional standards. 
The selections indicated a wide range of 
interest, but unfortunately several were 
inappropriate and beyond the actors’ 
capacities. Expediency was the influen- 
tial factor in the matter of choice. The 
scarcity of suitable plays is a serious 
problem. 

The adverse working conditions 
which had to be coped with would un- 
doubtedly have daunted anyone but a 
kibbutznik. Facilities, equipment, and 
other essentials were nonexistent; every- 
thing had to be improvised under pres- 
sure. The communal dining room was 
converted into an auditorium, A small 
platform providing limited acting space 
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was rigged up for a stage; bed sheets 
were used for a curtain; a trough for 
footlights on the  house-floor level, 
crudely made, was covered by shiny 
sheet metal in a touchingly pathetic 
attempt to direct the light onto the 
stage; wrapping paper painted with 
suggestions of locale and tacked onto 
the “stage” walls served as scenery. 
Make-up, props, and costumes were 
hurriedly improvised, with little re- 
gard for authenticity, characterization, 
etc., but were somehow suggestive and 
simulated the required atmosphere. 


In spite of the many drawhacks and 
the fact that the showing lasted four 
hours, the audience of 600 (many of 
them standees) remained intently ab- 
sorbed throughout and were enthusastic- 
ally responsive. Another proof of their 
hunger for recreation and their need 
for release. Their reaction made me 
realize why visiting artists to Israel in- 
variably find their appearances in the 
settlements the most gratifying of their 
tours. There is something truly in- 
spirational and unique about the eager- 
ness and profound appreciation of a 
kibbutz audience. 

Four of the groups participating were 
from distant settlements and due back 
the following day to resume their farm- 
ing chores. Much had to be crammed 
in, therefore, in as brief a time as possi- 
ble. The performance was preceded 
by a talk on “Repertory” by Josef 
Millo, director of the Chamber The- 
atre. The next morning, criticisms and 
recommendations were given by several 
members of the Chamber company who 
had judged the contest. This was fol- 
lowed by a session on “Directing” by 
the writer. The heated discussion en- 
suing demonstrated how anxious the 
kibbutz actors and directors are to im- 
prove their work. 


Occasionally, a professional is en- 


gaged to direct the kibbutz dramatic 
group. However, for the most part, the 
dramatic director is a member of the 
settlement and volunteers his services. 
He may be the kibbutz teacher, car- 
penter, cook, tractor driver, or any one 
of sundry other workers. He bears an 
especially heavy burden. With little or 
no experience and training for his avo- 
cation, he is under severe handicaps. 
His problems are further complicated 
by the difficulty in obtaining equip- 
ment, rehearsal time, and technical and 
other assistance. Cultural activities are 
of course strictly extracurricular. The 
regular work of the settlement must 
proceed according to schedule. Work 
days are long and arduous, and the 
tired kibbutznik is loathe to relin- 
quish all his spare time to any one 
activity. 

Somehow, however, the director— 
having undertaken to stage a produc- 
tion—manages to do so, learning his 
craft the hard way, by the trial and 
error method. Before long, he gal- 
vanizes his comrades into action and 
the planned production has become a 
truly collective project. 


Fortunately, the amateur director is 
not completely on his own. A close 
bond exists between the personnel of 
the Israel professional theatres and the 
kibbutz drama workers. Notwithstand- 
ing their strenuous schedules, these pro- 
fessionals do what they can to foster 
dramatic activity and help raise produc- 
tion standards. ‘They co-operate in 
every possible way—arrange for mem- 
bers of the settlement drama groups to 
sit in on rehearsals; are available for 
consultation; and, when feasible, stage 
or supervise productions for them. 

On a more formal level, Histadrut 
and the Kibbutz Federations, as well 
as the Ministry of Culture and Educa- 
tion, conduct Directors’ Seminars. The 


increasing demand for training courses 
has prompted these agencies to broaden 
the scope of their programs. I have 
never encountered such _ disparate 
groups as at these sessions. Those at- 
tending ranged in age from sixteen to 
sixty; their work and educational back- 
grounds varied as widely. They all had 
one common interest, however, in that 
they wanted to become better equipped 
leaders for their respective troupes. 
The kibbutz drama circle offers op- 
portunities for development to actors 
and playwrights as well as directors. It 
has proven an_ excellent training 
ground. A number of produced play- 
wrights—Shamir, Mossinsohn, ‘Taben- 
kin, and Shaham, whose plays have suc- 
cessfully been done in the leading the- 
atres—got their start in kibbutz dra- 
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welcome young talent into their or- 
ganizations, cover kibbutz showings in 
search of new material. 

There is every indication that with 
continued experimentation and study 
on the part of the settlement theatre 
workers and with the intensification of 
programs for their training, they will 
in time make as important a contribu- 
tion to the Israeli drama as they now, 
through their Festivals, are making to- 
ward the development of a national 
folk art and cultural integration. Cer- 
tainly, the Israeli’s outstanding charac- 
teristics—his longing for the deeper 
values of life, his hunger for knowl- 
edge, his passion for creative expression 
and determination to overcome seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles—will 
serve in good stead in this connection; 
and the already intensive cultural-edu- 


matics. The kibbutz has also been a 
source of acting potential. The the- cational life of the country is bound to 
atre managements, always ready to be further enriched as a result. 

Why Art? 


The objective of all our creative forces today must be—what it always was— 
to make man’s hands work in conformity with the movement of his free spirit, 
to make his active life the reflection of his noblest dreams, to make the deeds of 
all his days rise from the springs of his love. The tragedy of modern life is the 
forced separation and contradiction between the “way of the world” and the 
“way of man,” between the power motif of our external machinations and the 
love motif of our subjective desire—Harold Clurman, The Fervent Years (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 295. Quoted by permission. 
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WAGNER, APPIA, AND THE IDEA OF 
MUSICAL DESIGN 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


I 


When Victor Hugo’s Burgraves failed 
in 1843, it seemed the end of Romanti- 
cism in the theatre. Hugo turned away 
from the stage, and Paris gave its soul 
to Rachel and the classical drama. The 
“grand opera” of Rossini, Bellini, and 
Donizetti was all over, and Meyerbeer 
had done his most important compos- 
ing. Painters and writers were groping 
toward realism, and even the melo- 
drama was turning from the long ago 
and far away to explore the slums and 
factories of the contemporary city. 


Yet Romanticism was far from dead. 
In fact, it was about to enter a new 
phase, a second life that would carry 
it on into the newer developments of 
the twentieth century. In 1842 Richard 
Wagner left Paris in disgust and re- 
turned to his beloved Germany. At the 
same time, he turned his back on the 
historical drama—the stock in trade 
of both the Romantic spoken drama 
and the Grand Opera—and turned to- 
ward myth and legend; toward the 
deeper, more psychological, more ab- 
stract; toward a new Romanticism. He 
had finished with history in Rienzi. 


George R. Kernodle is Professor of Speech and 
Dramatic Art at the University of Arkansas. In 
slightly shorter form this article was presented 
as a paper in the Musical Theatre Section of 
the AETA convention, December 29, 1953. 


He was ready for the myth world of 
Lohengrin. In his search for the myth 
or the soul of man’s human experience, 
Wagner discovered a new expressive 
basis for music, and at the same time, 
in his search for a sensuous, theatrical 
expression of the abstract musical soul, 
he discovered a new basis for theatre. 
He thought he was creating a new syn- 
thesis, in which all the arts lost their 
unhappy individual identity and found 
a glorious salvation in the new society, 
the composite work of art, das Gesamt- 
kunstwerk. We might describe his 
achievement as the discovery of the 
more abstract, the more primitive, the 
more psychological patterns of feeling 
that underlie equally music and theatre. 
That concept of a soul, of an inner or 
deeper being, of a basic idea that under- 
lies and pervades the entire production, 
is the central concept of all our twen- 
tieth-century theory—of the spoken 
drama as well as of the theatre of music 
and dance. 

The turn from history to myth is a 
romantic turn from the particular fact 
in order to give fresh expression to the 
dream world of the imagination. Lohen- 
grin is a combination in supernatural 
form of the two most striking figures 
that dominated the Romantic stage. 
On the one hand, he performs the func- 
tion of Karl Moor of Schiller’s The 
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Robbers: he breaks into the gloomy 
Gothic castle to rescue the innocent 
heroine from the tyrant. On the other 
hand, he is similar to the Stranger of 
Kotzebue’s extremely popular drama 
known in English by that name: he has 
renounced his claims on humanity and 
even his name in order to serve those 
in need. But Wagner has moved his 
story far into the world of dreams. The 
nameless rescuing knight comes to Elsa 
out of the mysterious supernatural no- 
where, whither he returns at the end. 
He is one of the knights of the Holy 
Grail come to serve suffering humanity, 
but so far above actual human beings 
that Elsa fails him and, when he leaves, 
dies. From the gradually revealed, 
shimmering first chords of the overture, 
the music creates a dream world of 
spiritual dedication, of the Grail, and 
expresses the longing and anguish of 
the inner experience of humankind. 

The Ring develops in mythical and 
symbolic form the whole complex of 
Romantic thought. It is a full and con- 
sistent mythology of maladjustment. 
The dilemma of the unhappy idealist 
is projected into the realm of the an- 
cient Germanic gods, and beyond them 
into the primitive realm of giants, 
dwarfs, Valkyries, and Rhinemaidens 
on into the Urwelt of water, light, slime, 
gold, and the basic emotions of greed, 
longing, vengeance, dedication, and 
destruction. It is no wonder G. B. 
Shaw saw it as an allegory of the evolu- 
tionary emergence of the creative will 
and the order of socialism out of half- 
conscious depths of nature. But Shaw 
could accept only the “upward” part 
of the cycle—the Romantic mythology 
of maladjustment included an espousal 
of betrayal and destruction that seems 
to make no sense to later thinkers. 


Siegfried embodied all the revolu- 
tionary hopes of the Romantic age, and 
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Wagner throughout the 1840's and 
1850's thought and wrote much about 
the great revolution to come. But after 
the Terror of the French Revolution, 
the Romantics chose to develop a far 
more complex, even mystic, concept of 
revolution. They just as violently hated 
conventional social and artistic forms 
as the Parisians of 1789. But they no 
longer hoped for a solid band of citi- 
zens joyously marching into a new 
world. They saw loneliness, anguish, 
betrayal, and defeat for the heroic indi- 
vidual who must strive for the future 
of the world. In some mystic way his 
suffering as well as his heroism would 
gain the redemption and salvation of 
Man. Even before the abortive out- 
break of 1848 and 1849, Wagner was 
all too familiar with frustration and 
hatred so bitter that it could envisage 
the cruel betrayals of the Gétterdam- 
merung and the complete destruction 
of Valhalla and the return to the form- 
less chaos of the waters of the Rhine. 
When Wagner read Schopenhauer he 
found already formed that curiously 
obsessive combination of the exalta- 
tion of the will and the pessimistic 
yearning for destruction. Siegfried, the 
fearless Romantic hero, who bore the 
special gifts of the gods, who despised 
and destroyed the ugly older generation 
that nurtured him, who reforged a 
magnificent new weapon for killing off 
old evils, who took possession of the 
gold of this world, who walked un- 
scathed through old barriers, who woke 
the sleeping princess of beauty and 
creative fulfillment—that Siegfried 
could also blindly betray his love and 
in bitter vengeance be killed. For the 
counterpart of the Romantic longing 
for redemption and fulfillment is a 
longing for destruction and death, for 
carrying the strife and anguish to its 
last utter moment and achieving peace 
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in the only possible way, by destruction 
of both the evil and one’s self. Only in 
death could Siegfried find his love 
again. 

Just as the mythological framework 
carries the drama’s implications far 
bevond individual heroes into the web 
of intrigue of gods and giants and 
dwarfs and into the primitive forces 
of will and desire and matter, so Wag- 
ner’s music went far beyond particular 
song to build up a complex web of 
sounds, of motifs, of harmonies and in- 
tertwining melodies, in which the in- 
dividual voices are incidental strands. 
One Wagnerian singer asked the con- 
ductor to “give me a sea of sound into 
which I can plunge.” In musical terms, 
Wagner, following Weber, shifted the 
center from the singer to the orchestra. 
The man who declared that opera had 
been wrong to make music the end and 
drama the means greatly subordinated 
the singer and greatly enlarged the 
function of the orchestra. And some 
critics gleefully point out that Wagner 
has his greatest life today in orchestral 
concerts with no voices at all. 


But the explanation lies not in the 
musical terms. The center of gravity 
was really not in the orchestra but in 
the soul, the abstract form of the drama 
that underlies both orchestra and 
voices. 

If neither music nor the word was to 
dominate but all to be controlled by 
the basic pattern underlying the whole 
drama, then of course both the recita- 
tive and the separate arias must go. 
Thus in sheer outline of form, Wagner 
broke up small patterns, each complete 
in itself, in order to create the freer, 
larger patterns of a whole scene or a 
whole act. This concept of the impor- 
tance of basic musical patterns in the 
play seems to me of crucial importance 
for the modern theatre. Wagner dis- 


tilled it from the new phase of Roman- 
ticism that for him started in the 1840's. 
The search for deeper feeling and the 
underlying myth led to the concept of 
a deeper musical pattern underlying the 
entire play. 


II 


A half-century passed. The world 
of the 1890’s, when Appia made his ap- 
pearance, was a very different world 
from that of the 1840's. Romanticism 
had moved into Impressionism. The 
artistic center of gravity had moved 
from Germany to France. Where the 
Romantics found their deepest expres- 
sion in the broad, violent patterns of 
music, the Impressionists found theirs 
in the subtle, controlled interplay of 
light and color in painting. Now the 
visual elements were given the same 
profound transformation that the musi- 
cal drama had undergone, though the 
feeling was different. Even in music, 
the Frenchman, Debussy, gained a wide 
and complex harmony, and gladly paid 
for that new musical mood by reducing 
the thunderous intensity of the Ger- 
manic Wagner. In the theatre the idea 
of the inner soul of the drama, expressed 
in music by Wagner, had to be explored 
in the visual realm by the French-Swiss 
Adolphe Appia. Like Impressionist 
painting, the new theatre was more in- 
terested in a harmonious relationship 
between foreground and _ background 
and light than in the older problems of 
structure, 


Appia never saw Wagner and never 
worked at Bayreuth. But he felt that 
the new tone-drama needed a new 
method of production. He saw his 
work as completing the work of Wag- 
ner. Wagner had accepted the com- 
pletely inadequate stage mounting of 
his day, without realizing it was a sharp 
contradiction to what he wanted to ex- 
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press. He had transformed the actor, 
the word, the music into flexible media 
that moved, surged, and changed in- 
tensity and tone as expressions of the 
inner soul of the drama, but the visual 
elements—the painted cloths and the 
fiat light—remained static and inex- 
pressive impediments to the action. 
Wagner had developed the descriptive 
mood elements in the orchestra, but 
had not realized how bad the settings 
and lighting were. If the Germans 
had shown Latin people undreamed-of 
depths of feeling, it was time for the 
Latin people to contribute their sense of 
form, even if it meant reducing the in- 
tensity of the music. 

Like Gordon Craig, Appia saw that 
the complete composite art work would 
require one creative mind, one lordly 
dictator as designer-director to bring 
all the elements of the stage into har- 
mony. He was almost as harsh as Craig 
in demanding that the actor be subordi- 
nated to the whole play, and that he 
never be allowed to make an indepen- 
dent display. In the music drama, even 
more than in the spoken drama, the per- 
forming actor should be subordinated. 
Or better to say he would be freed from 
some of the surface duty of indicating 
passing emotions—a function taken 
over by the music; freed to express the 
larger patterns of the basic idea. 


Appia called for acting completely 
based on dance, not the dance at the 
extreme of pantomime with realistic 
representation of the detail of life, but 
dance that is impersonal, stripped of 
the accidental and incidental, dance 
that expresses the deep and nearly musi- 
cal patterns of feeling. Just as Wagner 
abhorred the old-fashioned opera aria, 
with its temptation to display and its 
independent forms and patterns that 
were not integral to the drama, so 
Appia would have despised much of 
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our theatrical dancing that, sometimes 
in modern dance and very frequently 
in ballet, goes its own gaudy way. Ap- 
pia felt that music and dance should 
meet in the word-tone drama, approach- 
ing from opposite directions. Music 
starts free from embodiment, express- 
ing the inner life. But as that inner 
life yearns for definite expression, then 
music approaches the drama. Dance, 
starting from the body, seeks a deep 
and musical expression, and reaches 
the same meeting place in the musical 
drama. 

Appia’s great contribution is the dis- 
covery that the visual elements of the 
play can be made as expressive of the 
inner idea of the drama as the music of 
Wagner. Just as Wagner had discarded 
the separate recitatives and arias that 
broke up the opera into tiny segments, 
and had subordinated actors, voices, 
and melodies to the larger patterns of 
the drama, so Appia discarded the 
painted perspective tableaux, the flats 
and drops that could not move and 
change intensity with the music, and 
developed a plastic setting and a flexi- 
ble lighting system that would make 
the moving actor as expressive to the 
eye as Wagner had made him expres- 
sive to the ear. Like the Romantics, 
Appia discovered his new intensity by 
stripping away the surface details and 
getting at the deeper patterns of mood 
and feeling. Like the Impressionist 
painters, he discovered that light, ever 
changing with time of day and with 
the emotional mood, is the dissolving 
medium—the one radiant, circumam- 
bient spirit that can make the cold 
dead matter of the nineteenth-century 
physicists sparkle with life, and flow 
and change with all the subtle moods 
of the poetic imagination and the surg- 
ing tides of the soul. 


Like Wagner, Appia realized that be- 
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hind the surface, behind the particular 
words, moves the basic pattern—the in- 
ner life, the soul of the drama. Every- 
thing heard or seen must express that 
soul, must reinforce and intensify its 
particular texture and quality, and 
must change, surge, intensify, and sub- 
side with that soul. Wagner called it 
the drama, and insisted that the singer, 
the melody, the orchestra must never 
be independent but must exist only to 
express that drama. Appia called it 
the music, and insisted that the floor 
plan, the platforms, the verticle flats, 
cloths, and screens, the costumes, and 
the actors must never be independent 
but must exist only to express that 
music. 


The new element for Wagner was the 
colorful orchestra, which he used with 
unprecedented skill to blend together 
his other elements. —The new element 
for Appia was light—flexible, con- 
trolled light. He saw both the plastic 
possibilities of directional light and the 
temporal possibilities of changing in- 
tensity. The enemy of both was the 
painted wings and drops, which called 
for flat, unchanging light. With plastic 
light he wanted three-dimensional struc- 
tures that would take form by casting 
shadows and would change form and 
mood and even color as he caught them 
up with light from different directions 
and with light of changing intensity 
and changing color. At those moments 
when the drama shifted to the inner 
life of a character, the light could even 
isolate the actor and let the background 
fade out of attention. Platforms and 
steps would provide additional oppor- 
tunities for expressive movement of the 
actor. The background could have a 
simple form that might sometimes in- 
clude a minimum of details to signify 
a particular place, but its form should 
primarily express the underlying mood 
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of the play. The simpler it was and 
the less specific detail it had, the more 
it could be changed by light tor the 
changing mood and intensity of the 
music or the soul of the drama. At last 
all of the elements of the theatre could 
be brought under the control of the 
musical design of the drama. Of course 
taste in music had changed. Appia, like 
the other Impressionists of his day, 
wanted a musical pattern less violent, 
less assertive, than Wagner’s, to take its 
place in the new Gesamtkunstwerk of 
Impressionism. 


We could go further and point out 
how Antoine, Stanislavsky, Reinhardt, 
and the other new craftsmen of the 
theatre were interested in this Impres- 
sionist idea of blending setting and ac- 
tors and sounds and words.' They too 
saw the theatre as having an inner soul, 
a musical design that lies behind partic- 
ular words or particular actors. That 
musical design may be expressed at par- 
ticular moments by words and by ac- 
tors; but it is also expressed by the 
texture of all the properties and de- 
tails of the setting, and by the rhythm 
and mood of incidental sounds and 
movements, and by the changing shape, 
color, and intensity of the light. All 
have their place in the complex en- 
semble. 


Wagner and Appia worked out their 
principles for musical drama, and both 
supposed that those principles would 
not apply to the spoken drama. But with 
a little enlargement and modification 
they have become the basis of produc- 
tion in both modern drama and mod- 
ern opera. In general, we have had to 


1Walther R. Volbach has noted the tend- 
ency in several directors of music drama in his 
article, “The Inception of Modern Opera Pro- 
duction,” Bulletin of the National Theatre 
Conference, XI, No. 2 (August, 1949), and in 
his book Problems of Opera Production (Fort 
Worth, 1953). 
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modify our order and our wording of 
Aristotle’s list of the six elements of 
drama. In his hierarchy from plot to 
spectacle, it will be remembered, Aris- 
totle put music next to the last. In a 
narrow sense the spoken drama of the 
early twentieth century had no music 
at all. But in the wider sense of mood 
and rhythm it was as indebted to musi- 
cal design as Wagnerian drama was. 
In fact, many producers and playgoers 
put mood at the very top, above plot— 
and above the language of the dialogue, 
which they considered only one of the 
subordinate instruments in support of 
the musical mood. 

And it was Appia who showed the 
age of Impressionism how to use plastic 
forms and moving light to create the 
changing mood and subtle rhythms of 
a play. In some ways he was ahead of 
the Impressionists and their contem- 
poraries. His settings anticipated Cub- 
ism and abstraction in art, and he was 
more interested in opera and Greek 
tragedy and poetic drama than in the 
local color of the realistic stage or of 
the landscapes painted by the Impres- 
sionists. But he did share with the 
painters of his day a passionate in- 
terest in light, and he gave it the cen- 
tral place in the theatre that it still 
holds. Ever since Appia it is light that 
on the visual side expresses the soul— 
the musical design—of a play. 


Ill 


There have been many attacks on 
the idea of a composite musical drama. 
Some people in every age have thought 
it an impossible hybrid form. Wagner 
once thought that by his achievement 
he had ended all the individual arts. 
But as Paul Lang has remarked, “Pure 
drama and pure music stand unim- 
paired: Ibsen and Brahms could rise 
in the very hour of Wagner’s triumph.” 
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Nietzsche was the first disciple to turn 
against Wagner, and Jacques Barzun 
has written the most brilliant attack 
both on Wagner’s mythology and on his 
mechanical ideal of music drama (in 
Darwin, Marx, Wagner, 1941). Enid 
Welsford (in her book on The Court 
Masque) and other writers have pointed 
out the difficulty of combining the arts 
unless each art is diluted to a very low 
intensity. 

Two great dramatists of the twen- 
tieth century have offered alternatives 
to the Wagnerian theatre—Paul Clau- 
del and Charlie Chaplin. Claudel ob- 
jected strongly to the Wagnerian or- 
chestra which engulfed the singer in a 
vast sonorous mist and never permitted 
him to stand out separately.? He pre- 
ferred the way of the Japanese Kabuki, 
where the music does not underscore 
the words but often precedes and pro- 
vokes them, following a way parallel 
or even counter to the words and creat- 
ing an independent surrounding at- 
mosphere that makes its own comment 
on the action. Two works of Claudel 
have recently made a strong impression 
on Americans—his Christopher Colum- 
bus, newly set to music by Milhaud for 
Jean-Louis Barrault, and Jeanne d’Arc 
at the Stake, set by Honneger. Against 
a small orchestra or a chorus Claudel 
sets the actor to speak out independent- 
ly in a musical speech that is sometimes 
song, sometimes a dramatic recitative. 
The effect resembles oratorio more than 
realistic drama, but it is powerfully 
dramatic. 


Background music for the movies 
has more often followed the Wagnerian 
concept, organizing the separate realistic 
shots into long sequences and doing 


2Claudel’s lecture “Le Drame et la Musi- 
que” was delivered at Yale in 1930 and 
published as a preface to Le Livre de Christ- 
ophe Colomb (Paris, 1935). 
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far more than the actors to create at- 
mosphere and build emotional climaxes. 
But Charlie Chaplin broke completely 
with the Wagner tradition and returned 
to the pantomime method of nine- 
teenth-century melodrama and _ the 
Chinese classic stage. He again made 
the actor the center and underscored 
his every movement with sounds that 
not only reinforced the rhythm but 
made delightful melodies that corres- 
pond exactly to the actor’s pattern. 


The most recent attack on the Wag- 
ner-Appia heritage is by Eric Bentley 
in his book In Search of Theater. He 
sees the strongest contrast between the 
honest, spare realism of the Ibsen tradi- 
tion and the lush overdecorated tradi- 
tion he calls the theatre of magic, which 
he blames on Wagner and Appia. He 
sees that theatre of magic as a cult of 
lurid prettiness, of cute symbolism, of 
semi-darkness, of mysticism, illusion, 
and fantasy. This is a serious attack, 
and it cannot be denied that the pro- 
duction of both spoken drama and mu- 
sical drama has sinned seriously in that 
direction. But what can be denied is 
that that is the fault of Wagner and 
Appia. Appia especially called for an 
extremely spare stage, and denounced 
the striving for pictorial illusion. He 
never wanted his platforms, screens, 
and lighting to be special and individ- 
ual interests in themselves. Their sole 
purpose was to free the actor and make 


clear the meaning of the action. If his — 


famous synopsis for lighting Tristan 
and Isolde calls for leaving much of the 
stage in darkness, he constantly wants 
the actors to be seen. And most of his 
discussion of lighting assumes that both 
general and specific lighting will be 
used. 


Whatever the failure of Wagner and 
the stupid shortcomings of the Wagner 
worshippers, our theatre in the middle 
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of the twentieth century is again lured 
by the idea of lyric, dancing theatre. 
Musical comedies have not quite driven 
the spoken drama off Broadway, but 
they carry far more of the serious in- 
terest of the audience than anyone 
would ever have predicted a quarter 
century ago. Professional opera and 
ballet companies have mainly exploited 
the romantic patterns of the nineteenth 
century and have scarcely touched the 
feelings and emotions of our day. It is 
in our schools and colleges that the 
greatest interest is stirring. Opera has 
become a major activity, and there the 
modern operas, at least the shorter ones, 
get a far better chance than they do in 
New York. Music and theatre depart- 
ments are learning much from each 
other. The new poetic drama Giant 
from the South, which we put on at 
Arkansas last year, made us realize more 
than ever before that incidental music, 
song, and dance are basic ingredients 
of a new kind of lyric theatre we want 
to see more of. 


While both modern dance and the 
ballet have approached the theatre and 
the theatre has made considerable use 
of dance, the whole problem of inte- 
grating dance and drama sends us back 
to the ideas of Wagner and Appia on 
unity. Like singing, the dance is a 
whole art itself, and quite worthy of 
performance independent of drama. But 
the striking achievement of Agnes de 
Mille, in creating a ballet within a 
drama, sends us dreaming again of the 
Gesamthunstwerk and asking again the 
questions Wagner raised. One might 
devise an opera-within-a-play by bring- 
ing in a different set of performers to 
sing a symbolic summary or epitome of 
the play. Strauss and Hoffmansthal 
tried something of the kind in the 
Ariadne auf Naxos inserted in the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. But no one 
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would consider it a complete solution 
of the problem. We may go on for 
years thus inserting poetic passages, 
songs, and dances in our plays, but all 
our present-day training implies the 
hope for a new Gesamtkunstwerk. 
Shakespeare showed us long ago that 
poetry could be the natural language of 
the drama; Wagner showed one way 
to use song; Appia made the setting 
and lighting responsive to the musical 
soul of the play. It remains to bring 
dance within the fold to complete our 
new idea of musical design. And Appia 
has indicated the kind of simple, free, 
intensified movement that would best 
serve a modern lyric stage. 

Of course not every production needs 
to have an equal amount of every ap- 
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his designs to a far narrower range of 
straight lines and geometrical forms 
than most of us would like. Recent 
reports from Bayreuth indicate that the 
grandsons of Wagner have gone to even 
greater extremes of austerity for their 
revival of the Ring, with no setting, few 
levels, and only the most restrained 
simple movements. 

But whatever the choice of media, 
we still make use—in the theatre, in the 
movies, or in the opera—of a central 
Wagner-Appia concept, that the inner 
being of the play has a continuity, a 
musical design of its own, and that 
each actor, each word, each violin 
player, each incidental sound, each 
color, each tiny property, is but one 
instrument in the complex score of the 
whole. 


peal. Appia neglected color and kept 


Catharsis and The Subconscious 


As an illustration of how the catharsis theory works, consider the exploita- 
tions of the repressed materials of dreams and fantasies popular in the pictures 
of many expressionists today. These pictures have practically no cathartic effect. 
It has been noted that critics with a psychoanalytic bent have shown very little 
interest in such pictures. There is good reason for it. The critics prefer to 
study Leonardo, Michelangelo, El Greco, Bécklin, Rousseau, Picasso. These men 
have been skillful technicians of catharsis. They know how to draw out a 
man’s repressions without frightening him too much, and so to lead him to 
experience something sublime rather than repulsive. Dali, for instance, is 
merely a realist of particulars like Zola but in another field of subject matter. 
He is a supreme technician in nearly everything but catharsis. He paints the 
particular details of his particular dreams just as Meissonier painted the 
particular buttons of particular cavalrymen. Dali and Meissonier are very much 
alike. They are good imitators of the particular but they have very little sense of 
the universal—Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. 112-113. Quoted by permission. 


THE HISTORICAL CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
AS A BASIS FOR ROSTAND'S PLAY 


MILDRED ALLEN BUTLER 


Edmond Rostand had always been a 
great admirer of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
the dreamer, the failure, the fool of 
fortune. He considered him a_ heroic 
figure—heroic because, with a grasp of 
‘science far in advance of his time, he 
was out of tune with his time; with a 
mind far keener than most of his con- 
temporaries possessed, he was out of 
step with his friends. He who could 
fence with consummate skill to defend 
his pride, he who could write verse 
‘second only to that of Corneille, could 
not stoop to curry favor nor slow his 
pace to fit the companions of his early 
youth, the cadets and the Libertins. 
While they misunderstood him and re- 
viled him, he was far out beyond them, 
adventuring upon the moon and the sun 
and conversing with the great philos- 
ophers of the past. 


Rostand transferred this gallant figure 
to the stage, but in doing so transformed 
him, adding here, subtracting there, with 
the result that the Cyrano of the play 
is, and is not, the Cyrano of history. 
Many writers state flatly that there is 
no similarity between the two. Remy 
de Gourmont says that to know the real 
Cyrano one must efface nearly all the 


‘Mildred Allen Butler, who has studied at 


Wellesley and at the University of Oregon, is 
presently Director of the Harlequin Players of 
Santa Barbara, producing plays for children. 


characteristics drawn by Rostand.* But 
a study of the life of this intrepid swords- 
man, poet, and philosopher convinces 
the reader that it was not without solid 
facts to go on—however he may have re- 
arranged them—that Rostand created a 
theatrical character with the enormous 
appeal of Cyrano de Bergerac; that M. 
Saillens was not mistaken when, writing 
in the Mercure de France, he said that 
“Rostand showed logic and prudence 
and his character was drawn after long 
research and reflection. He has not so 
much invented his character as dis- 
covered it.’’? 

In order to compare fact with fiction, 
it would be well to know what facts 
the dramatist had to deal with, what 
sort of man the real Cyrano de Bergerac 
was.* He lived in seventeenth-century 
France, in the time of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, those two famous cardinals 
who guided the destiny of a state ruled 
by a weak king; and in the time of 
d’Artagnan, that other Gascon, of whom 
Dumas drew such a convincing portrait 


1E. Saillens, “Une Source de Cyrano de 


Bergerac: L’Orgueil d’e. Sue,” Mercure de 
France, CCLXXXII_ (1938), 412. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Source material for the life of Cyrano de 
Bergerac is not, except for a very few references, 
available in English, and his story has not 
been completely told, either in French or 
English, so far as could be discovered, except 
by Cameron Rogers in his fictionized biography 
to which reference is later made in this paper. 
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that he is now far more real than most 
men of his time who actually lived. 
Cyrano, however, thought by many writ- 
ers to have been born in Gascony, was 
not a Gascon at all. 

Savinien de Cyrano de Bergerac was 
born in Paris on March 6, 1619,* the 
son of Abel de Cyrano, a Parisian bour- 
geois, whose father had come from 
Bergamo, Italy, in the train of Catherine 
de Medici, who recommended him to 
the protection of the house of Guise. 
To the powerful Duke of Guise and his 
eldest son he made himself so useful 
that he was given as a reward two 
chateaux in Gascony—Mauvieéres and 
Bergerac. Cyrano’s grandfather spelled 
his name “Cirano” and was known as 
the seigneur de Mauvieres. 

The grandson, Savinien, was one of a 
family of six or seven. Writers are not 
in agreement as to his numerical 
position in the family. Frederic Lach- 
évre lists him as the fourth son; Steffi 
Kiesler says that he was the third of six 
children; Alleric Cahuet calls him the 
seventh child; whereas Cameron Rogers 
explains in his fictionized biography 
that he was the fifth son in a family of 
five sons and two daughters, the second 
in point of inheritance, the three eldest 
having died in infancy. The fact that he 
was born in Paris of Italian and not 
Gascon lineage seems to be the opinion 
of all the recent writers, though Théo- 
phile Gautier shared the misapprehen- 
sion common during Cyrano’s lifetime, 
that he belonged to the Cyranos of 
Perigord and was born in Gascony. 


His education began when he was 
sent, at the age of six, to a curé in the 
country, where he was beaten and other- 
wise mistreated so that at an early age 
he developed an aversion to teachers in 


4Steffi Kiesler, Introduction to L’Autre 
Monde ou les Etdts de la Lune et du Soleil par 
Cyrano de Bergerac (Paris, n.d.). 
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general and the clergy in_ particular. 
One bright spot in his childhood was 
his acquaintance with a boy of about 
his own age, also in the curé’s care, 
Henry le Bret, who became his lifelong 
friend and stood by him when, in later 
years, all the others had been driven 
away; and who wrote of him with under- 
standing and affection in a preface to 
his frankly heretical works—from which 
Le Bret, then a churchman, very likely 
deleted the most offensive passages.° 


Savinien’s further educational experi- 
ences were not any happier. At the age 
of twelve, his father apparently being 
glad to get rid of him, he was admitted 
to the Collége de Beauvais at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where the discipline was 
severe, and where his principal, Jean 
Grangier, had little claim to the respect 
of his students.* That Cyrano, who by 
now had developed a great thirst for 
knowledge, hated him, became evident 
later on when he published his satirical 
play, Le Pedant Joué, in which the 
amorous intrigue of Grangier is set 
forth with no attempt to disguise either 
the name or the locale. 

When Cyrano left college he was 
about eighteen years old. He was free 
for the first time in his life in a city 
abounding in opportunities for pleasure 
in which he could indulge to as great an 
extent as his parental allowance per- 
mitted. It was a swashbuckling, wine- 
bibbing age when every duke or mar- 
quis had a tail of followers as he went 
about the streets, held audience in his 
town house, or waited upon the king 
at Versailles; when the members of the 
King’s Musketeers and the Cardinal’s 
Guards swarmed about their leaders in 


5 Pierre Viguié, “La Vie et l’Oeuvres Singu- 
litre d’Henry le Bret,” Mercure de France, 
CCLIT (1934), 75- 

6Cameron Rogers, Cyrano, Swordsman, 
Libertine and Man of Letters (New York, 1929), 


p. 21. 
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various “hotels” and swaggered about in 
their plumed hats and their lace-trimmed 
velvet doublets with cape-draped rapier 
stuck out behind like the tail of a cock, 
calling each other out to fight to the 
death over a jostled elbow or a word 
spoken in jest. Gautier writes that “it 
was a time of short verses and long 
rapiers; of close shaves and unbridled 
sword play; . . . someone looked at you— 
instantly a duel; someone did not look 
at you—another duel; the one had in- 
sulted you, the other underrated you; 
and all that without bragging, with a 
laisser aller and admirable nonchalance 
as if one were merely concerned with 
drinking a glass of wine.’” 

Into this Parisian world Cyrano en- 
tered with aplomb, although he had lit- 
tle means at his disposal with which to 
play the fine gentleman as became the 
holder of a title like de Bergerac. Ac- 
cording to Pierre Viguié, writing of 
Henry le Bret, le Bret and Cyrano were 
very dissipated young men. Cameron 
Rogers draws a vivid picture of the 
youth as cock of the walk, able to make 
a good appearance only because of the 
money furnished by his cousin, Madeleine 
de Robineau, Baronne de Neuvillette. 
This lady, the Roxane of Rostand’s play, 
is described by Kiesler to be a woman 
“d’un certain age” whose feelings were 
quite motherly toward the young man, 
who reciprocated with filial devotion. 
Rogers, who quotes no authority on the 
matter, portrays her as younger, a 
coquette, and suggests that Cyrano had 
an adolescent love for her that vanished 
at contact with the world. All the 
sources agree, however, that she was al- 
ready married to Christian when Cyrano 


7 Théophile Gautier, Les Grotesques, Chapter 
on “Cyrano de Bergerac” (Paris, 1856), pp. 181- 
210. [Translation of this passage, as of other 
quotations from French authors, is by this 
writer. ] 
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came upon the scene. Cyrano is described 
as going about 

clad in the height of fashion, in tight doublet of 
crimson satin the vents of which displayed a 
doublure of yellow taffeta, breeches of velvet, 
ribboned at the knee, silk stockings, shoes of 
Russian leather and spurs of gold; he bore 
across his chest a baldric wrought with symbols 
in gold thread, over his shoulders a short cloak 
of embroidered velvet, and on his hands, extend- 
ing to the elbows, green satin gloves worked 
with lace. His hat of felt bore a plume to it 
that bobbed as he strutted, inviting the envy 
of the passers-by, who took him for the King’s 
latest minion or for some notable young lord.8 


Soon after leaving the university, 
Cyrano joined the company of Carbon 
de Castel-Jaloux, captain of the King’s 
cadets. His friend, Le Bret, had already 
joined and was able to obtain prefer- 
ment for Cyrano. These cadets were 
picked men and it was difficult to gain 
the privilege of admission to the group, 
but since it was a company composed 
entirely of Gascons, Cyrano with his 
Gascon title was at once accepted as one 
of them; and his presence there no doubt 
accounts for some of the confusion 
among his contemporaries and_ biog- 
raphers concerning his origin. While 
he held his commission, he was able to 
be financially independent and also 
practice daily the art of fencing which 
he had been taught in early child- 
hood and in which he excelled to 
a degree. Mingling in the wine shops 
and hotels with the military, the lesser 
nobles, and the idlers, he was always 
getting into a dispute, and though 
Cyrano did not invite a quarrel, he 
never avoided one. Gautier says of 
him: “He counted his days by his duels 
and could even count more duels than 
days—sometimes two or three in the 
same morning.”® These duels were not 
always to defend himself but more often 
his friends, for whom he frequently 


8 Rogers, p. 27. 
9 Gautier, p. 192. 
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served as second. He says in one of his 
letters: “It would be false to say that I 
am the first among men, for in the last 
month I swear I have been second to 
everybody.”?® But there was one point 
on which he was excessively sensitive and 
which caused him to display his swords- 
manship to advantage on his own ac- 
count. This was the subject of his nose. 
Since the Cyrano of Rostand’s play is 
remembered by many only because of his 
nose, when his wit and his self-sacrifice 
for the sake of love have been forgotten, 
it would be enlightening to examine 
the sources to discover what foundation 
history furnishes for this singularity. 
There are engravings extant which pur- 
port to be likenesses and which show all 
the features with definite clarity.1t The 
nose in each portrait is aquiline and 
prominent—-large to be sure, partic- 
ularly in relation to the mouth which 
seems unusually small, but scarcely of 
proportions to justify Gautier’s highly 
dramatized description. He writes: 
This improbable nose spreads itself over a 
three-quarter view of the face of which it 
entirely covers the fore-shortened side; it 
forms, in the middle, a mountain which looks 
as if it ought to be, after the Himalayas, the 
highest mountain in the world; then it turns 
down towards the mouth, which it completely 
overshadows, like the nose of a tapir or the 
beak of some bird of prey; finally, at the 
extremity, it is separated into two portions by 
a furrow very like, though more pronounced, 
to that which divides the red lip of Anne of 
Austria, the pale queen with the long, ivory 
hands. This gives the effect of two distinct 
noses in the same face, which is more than 
customary. . . .12 


If Gautier’s description were exact, one 
could see why Cyrano’s life was all but 
ruined by the possession of such a 
grotesque feature; but the Cyrano of 
the portraits must indeed have been 


10 Kiesler, p. 13. 

11 Alleric Cahuet, “Cyrano tel qu'il fut,” 
L'lilustration, CCII (1939), 108. 

12 Gautier, p. 183. 
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supersensitive to have defied the world 
on account of the nose depicted there. 
That he did suffer keenly from self- 
consciousness in this respect seems well 
established. Gautier continues: “If any- 
one had the misfortune to look at it, and 
show astonishment at seeing such a nose, 
he found himself instantly on the duel- 
ling field.’** His supersensitiveness is 
further borne out by the fact that in his 
Estates of the Moon and of the Sun, 
where he located his Utopia, he 
imagined a society in which the greatest 
honors went to the men with the largest 
noses.** He wrote: “A large nose is a 
certain sign of a noble nature.”** “Ah, 
Monsieur Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
comments Théophile Gautier, “it seems. 
to me that you are reviving a little too. 


obviously for your purpose, the fable of 


the fox without a tail.’”’2¢ 

Cyrano and Le Bret did not spend all 
their time as cadets in drinking and. 
duelling. There were several military 


engagements. Cyrano was wounded firsi. 


in an attack on the village of Mouson 


and later, more seriously, at the siege of 
Arras, where he received a sword thrust. 


in the throat. Though he recovered, he 
was denied the pleasure of being on the 
scene when the siege was raised. This 
disgusted him with military life, and 
shortly after his recovery he turned in 
his commission and persuaded his friend 


Le Bret to do likewise.*7 He had ac-. 


quired a phenomenal reputation as a 
swordsman in Castel-Jaloux’s company 


where he was known as le demon de- 


bravure, but his interest in study and 
writing, never satisfied at the College de 
Beauvais, was asserting itself. He left 
the sword for the pen, though his sword 


13 Tbid., pp. 183-184. 


14 J. F. Norman, “Neglected Utopian, Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” American Journal Society, . 


XXXVIT (1981), 454-457- 
15 Kiesler, p. 9. 
16 Gautier, p. 184. 
17 Viguié, p. 75. 
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was always ready if his honor or his 
friends were in danger. 

Considering the romantic figure 
Cyrano cuts in Rostand’s play, it is in- 
teresting to discover what evidence there 
is on the subject of the amours—if any— 
of his youth. He was eighteen when he 
left the university and twenty-two when 
he quit the service of the king. His 
relationship to his cousin Madeleine has 
already been discussed. According to Le 
Bret he was “temperate, abstemious, re- 
served towards women.”!* Emile Magne, 
in commenting on his “Lettres Amoure- 
uses” says: “Of his youthful adventures 
we know nothing. . . . It appears certain 
to me that he had in his life two periods, 
one violent, hot-headed, when he did 
not have a spiritual life but left all 
to chance, the period of youth; then the 
period of calm when he became eclectic, 
meditative. . . . | ask myself, who left in 
him this piercing memory of love?’’!® 
Cameron Rogers describes in detail his 
infatuation for a courtesan whom he 
mistook for a gentlewoman of breeding 
and his disillusionment upon learning 
the truth. However, as to his inference 
that some of the love letters were ad- 
dressed to her and for many other in- 
cidents in his book, there is no evidence 
that Mr. Rogers is not drawing entirely 
upon his imagination. Cyrano was a 
writer and it was the fashion to write 
elaborate love letters as a sort of literary 
exercise, much as the Cavalier poets 
wrote their verses. 


There was at this time in Paris a 
group of poets and philosophers of sorts 
who were drawn together by the com- 
mon bond of intellectual and religious 
nonconformism. These men, daring to 
think for themselves, represented the 


18 Norman, p. 454. 
19 Kiesler, p. 10. 
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greatest minds of their day and were 
known as the Libertins—free-thinkers.*° 
Saint-Amand was one of them as were 
Ligniéres and eJan Baptiste Poquelin, 
better known as Moliére. To them 
Cyrano was irresistibly drawn and in 
them he found kindred spirits. Their 
meetings in the taverns were noisy, 
riotous, overflowing with wine and wise 
sayings, but on the whole they managed 
to keep on the windy side of the law, 
in which the Cardinal and the Jesuits 
were more to be feared than the King 
and his impotent ministers. In 1641, 
Pierre Gassendi, a celebrated philoso- 
pher and physician, came to Paris and 
consented to take some students among 
whom Cyrano managed to be included. 
It was not without reluctance that the 
master accepted this “Gascon,” who had 
the formidable reputation of being bet- 
ter known in the taverns than the li- 
braries. But Cyrano convinced him of 
his earnestness, and from Gassendi he 
learned much of neo-materialism and 
epicureanism—philosophic theories that 
became evident in his writings, partic- 
ularly in L’Autre Monde.** As he grew 
more interested in study, he drew away 
from the groups with whom he had 
fraternized in the wine shops, many of 
whom seemed to him now, in the light 
of Gassendi’s teachings, to be mere 
wastrels. 

Before his circle saw the last of him, 
however, Cyrano had some colorful 
adventures which made him a legend, 
the most spectacular of which was his 
battle against a hundred men at the 
Porte de Nesle. This fracas is mentioned 
by all who write of Cyrano. Emile 
Magne, in his book, A Friend of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, the Chevalier Ligniéres, 
takes his account from the introduction 


20 Lucien Maury, “Cyrano et les Libertins,” 
Revue Politique et Litteraire, LXI (1923), 567- 


21 Kiesler, p. 11. 
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to Oeuvres de M. de Cyrano de Bergerac 
written by Le Bret in 1676. This would 
seem to be a most satisfactory source.** 
Le Bret begins his story with Lignieres’ 
plea to Cyrano for help against one 
hundred assassins who were planning to 
set upon him on his way home, insti- 
gated by the Comte de Guiche, whom 
he had ridiculed in some verses. Several 
of the poets who had been with them in 
the tavern accompanied them on their 
way, trying to dissuade their hot-headed 
friend from such a foolish undertaking. 
Cyrano insisted that they depart and 
only Cuigy and Bourgogne obstinately 
remained. When they reached the Seine, 
they saw a huge band of cutthroats wait- 
ing in the shadows. All drew their pistols 
and discharged them without damage 
being done on either side; then Cyrano, 
insisting that the others stay back, drew 
his rapier and engaged several of the 
assassins. In the melée which followed 
he killed two, wounded seven, and put 
the others to flight. But not before he 
had made a speech. Who could say, in 
the light of this speech, that Rostand’s 
Cyrano is not based upon a traditional 
if not historical foundation? 

Who are the dogs who make this disturbance? 
If I come down, I will let loose upon you the 
wrath of the Fatal sisters. . . . What? Do you 
not know that during these silent hours I 
have ordered everything to be quiet except with 
my permission? Do you not know that my 
sword is made from one-half of the scissors of 
Atropos? Know you not that if I enter, it is 
through a breach; if I go out, it is to battle; 
if I rise, it is to a throne; if I descend, it is 
to fight a duel; if I beat the air, there is a 
man on the ground; if I advance, it is to con- 
quest; if I recoil, it is that I may the better 
leap forward; if I play, it is to despoil a king; 
if I win, it is a battle; if I lose, they are my 
enemies; if I write, it is a challenge; if I read, 
it is a death sentence; finally, if I speak, it is 
through the mouth of a cannon.?3 


22Emile Magne, Un Ami de Cyrano de 
Bergerac, le Chevalier Ligniéres (Paris, 1920), 


p- 76. 
23 Gautier, p. 195. 
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Cyrano’s exploits were not all to his 
credit. One Brioche, who was the pro- 
prietor of a marionette theatre, owned 
a monkey, an amusing little creature, 
and Cyrano knew him well. One day 
the monkey appeared decked out in 
tinsel, wearing a hat which was plainly 
a caricature of that worn by Cyrano. 
This created much amusement and Cy- 
rano was not slow to hear of it. He 
descended upon the theatre like a thun- 
derbolt and attacked it with such fury 
that in the wink of an eye he had cleared 
the place and there was no one left but 
the monkey who, not disturbed by the 
commotion, sat chattering pleasantly. 
Not finding anyone else to wreck his 
vengeance on, Cyrano, in a transport 
of rage, thrust his sword through the 
innocent cause of the trouble. When 
Brioche demanded indemnity, Cyrano 
offered to pay him in “monkey money” 
and made the animal celebrated by 
composing an epitaph.** 

Cyrano’s quarrel with Montfleury, 
the actor, at the Hotel de Bourgogne, is 
mentioned by Gautier. He quotes a 
long speech made to the comedian in 
much the same style as his address to 
the would-be assassins of Ligniéres. 
When, later, Montfleury appeared upon 
the stage, Cyrano rose up and demanded 
that he retire. If he did not, said the 
swordsman, he might as well consider 
himself dead. Montfleury, knowing Cy- 
rano to be a man of his word, obeyed 
immediately and did not dare to appear 
again for at least a month, when he was 
permitted to resume his career. ‘That 
Cyrano was not alone in his opinion of 
the actor is borne out by a scene from 
Moliére’s pen in which Montfleury is 
ridiculed as a hippopotamus of a man.*° 

Having given up a military career, 
Cyrano devoted himself to writing. He 


24 Kiesler, pp. 13-14. 
25 Gautier, p. 197. 
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wrote in the fashion of the day—letters, 
epigrams, sonnets, pamphlets, and he 
was able to continue to live without 
gainful employment because, after the 
death of his father, he inherited a small 
amount of money which kept him in 
funds for a time. A contemporary of 
Moliére, he was devoted to the theatre, 
and it was to be expected that he would 
try his hand at drama. His play, Le 
Pedant Joué, was a comedy in which he 
revenged himself on his schoolmaster at 
the Collége de Beauvais. This work 
contained a passage so clever that it was 
lifted in its entirety, and without 
apology, by Moliére for Les Fourberies 
de Scapin.** Cyrano’s tragedy, Le Mort 
Agrippine, was done in the classic 
manner in alexandrines, many passages 
being not inferior to the verse of Cor- 
neille. These plays were not produced 
immediately after their writing; in fact, 
the first was not staged till the year of 
his death, but it circulated for years in 
manuscript and was enjoyed by many. 

Since the money he had inherited did 
not last long, Cyrano was driven to fol- 
low the accepted pattern of the day by 
which men of letters became attached 
to some gentleman of influence and 
wealth whom they were obliged to flat- 
ter, in whose honor they wrote poems, 
and to whom they dedicated their liter- 
ary works in exchange for the where- 
withal to live and write. In 1652, Cy- 
rano gained the patronage of the Duc 
d’Arpajon, “a great soldier and an hon- 
est man but of mediocre culture.”*' 
This gentleman promised to publish his 
writings and, what was more, produce 
his Agrippine. 

This possibility was enticing, a com- 
pensation for loss of independence. 
When, in 1653, the drama was produced 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne, he attended 


26 Ibid., p. 206. 
27 Kiesler, p. 14. 


the performance with the scarcely ac- 
knowledged hope in his heart that at 
last something he had done would be 
blazoned to the world as significant, as 
a great work. During the last few years 
Cyrano had become bitter. Life had not 
brought him what he wanted of it. 
Though he had conquered his world 
physically, he had gained neither love 
nor fame and was obliged to live on the 
bounty of a man whom he could not 
esteem intellectually.2* He was begin- 
ning to write his L’Autre Monde, in 
which he took refuge in an imaginary 
world from the unsupportable disap- 
pointments and incongruities of reality. 
If fame could come to him from the pro- 
duction of Agrippine, it would be balm 
to his frustrated spirit. 


The audience which attended the 
opening night of La Mort d’Agrippine 
were as expectant as he, wondering what 
shocking thing would come from his 
pen. They expected something blasphe- 
mous, but although during the first three 
acts there were some passages that might 
be considered so, the great beauty of the 
lines and excellent rendering of them by 
the actors kept the audience spellbound. 
When the blow fell, it was from an un- 
expected source. At the end of the 
fourth act, in a scene in which the pious 
could find no fault, Tiberius says to 
Lavilla: “Let us strike, for here is the 
victim.” M. de Bergerac had used a word 
commonly accepted poetically for hos- 
tage or victim, the word l’hostie. But it 
was also the word used for the Holy 
Sacrament and to his audience it meant 
just that. They were suddenly reminded 
of the atheist, the blasphemer, who bade 
them strike at the body of Christ. The 
pit rose and drove the actors from the 
stage; then they turned their fury to- 
ward the box in which Cyrano sat. The 
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act was never finished and the next day 
the play was ordered closed. 

After that, although the patronage of 
the duke continued, Cyrano kept more 
and more to himself, writing of his 
imaginary trips to the sun and moon. 
There he located all he loved on earth: 
birds, trees, philosophy, music, poetry. 
There one could pay for a meal with a 
sonnet; there his large nose was an 
asset, was honored. On the moon, where 
the imagination was entirely free, he 
envisaged a system whereby the king 
was changed every six months and chos- 
en from the feeblest and gentlest, and, 
furthermore, there was reserved to the 
people the right of veto.2® On the sun 
his guide was Campenella, a former phi- 
losopher, and together they found Des- 
cartes and talked with him about Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Into his fantastic tales there was 
packed the poetry and philosophy of an 
aspiring soul and, in addition, the prob- 
ings of a scientific mind which led him 
to prophecies of facts generally beyond 
the comprehension of the seventeenth 
century. He described in detail the ma- 
chine which conveyed him to the moon 
and the sun and though he could not 
verify his fancies he was making use of 
principles actually employed in modern 
aeronautics. For example, he descended 
to the moon with a huge cloak spread 
out to break his fall in the manner of 
the modern parachute. One of the 
present-day miracles of physics was imag- 
ined by him two hundred and thirty 
years before Edison, and thus described: 
Upon opening the box I found inside some 
kind of metal resembling our clocks, full of 
I do not know what little springs and invisible 


mechanisms. It was a book in truth, but it 
was a miraculous book that had neither leaves 


29 Cyrano’s L’Autre Monde, so full of satire, 
was paralleled, if not plagiarized, by Swift in 
Gulliver’s Travels. W. A. Eddy, “Cyrano de 
Bergerac and  Gulliver’s Travels,” MLN, 
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nor letters; it was a book for which the eyes 
were useless; one had need only of the ears. 
When someone wanted to read, he tightened 
all sorts of little nerves in this machine, then 
turned the needle to the chapter he wished 
to hear and at once came out, as if from the 
mouth of a man or a musical instrument, all 
the distinct sounds which for the moon people 
served as language.3° 

A man of intellectual, artistic, and 
physical prowess, he was largely over- 
looked in his own day; an atheist, he 
was persecuted by the Jesuits and robbed 
of some of his manuscripts;*t but the 
legends regarding his ‘ability with the 
rapier and his sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of his nose have survived to com- 
pletely overshadow the poet and philos- 
opher. 


He had made many enemies, and 
whether his death was an accident or a 
murder, no one can say. All those who 
write about him agree that he was in- 
jured by a timber which a lackey let 
fall upon his head as he was entering 
the home of his patron one morning in 
1654, that he suffered a concussion and 
was cared for in the duke’s house, and 
later at the home of one of Le Bret’s 
friends, where he lay for fourteen 
months before he died. The biographer 
of Henry Le Bret, M. Pierre Viguié, 
says that in all that time his old friend 
never left his side.** His mind was clear 
during those long months when he lay 
in bed, and he spent his time rereading 
and revising his L’Autre Monde. His 
one wish as he felt death approaching 
was that his works—his letters, the two 
dramas, and L’Autre Monde—should be 
published. He charged Le Bret with 
this responsibility and his friend faith- 
fully carried out his obligation. Cyrano 
asked to be taken to the country house 
of his cousin, Pierre de Bergerac, and 
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there he died, on June 28, 1655, at the 
age of thirty-six.** 


Such was the man Cyrano, according 
to what may be gleaned from his own 
writings and those of the few who have 
been interested in his career. That he 
has not had greater acclaim in the 
twentieth century as a writer and philos- 
opher of an enquiring, scientific mind 
may be due to the fact that the heroic 
figure portrayed by Edmond Rostand 
has blotted out the not less interesting 
but less dramatic figure of the real man. 
What, then, is the appeal of the charac- 
ter Rostand partly discovered and partly 
created? How did the dramatist go about 
putting Cyrano on the stage? 


Being intrigued with the personality, 
he must have wished to portray him with 
as much accuracy as possible. Cyrano 
was nothing if not an individual differ- 
ent from the common run of men. Here 
is a man, Rostand may have said to 
himself, with a keen mind and a great 
soul. He had great aspirations, noble 
thoughts, and an open hand. Yes, I can 
use all these traits of character. But 
there was one flaw which prevented his 
becoming a great man—self-conscious- 
ness, supersensitiveness, both with regard 
to his physical appearance and the prod- 
ucts of his mind, and this faw so em- 
bittered him that he did not enjoy to 
the utmost his short life of thirty-six 
years. This is a subject for drama—the 
heroic character with one flaw which is 
the cause of his downfall. 


What events of his life can I use? He 
was a Gascon in spirit if not in fact. I 
will make him a super-Gascon, second 
not even to d’Artagnan—boastful, hot- 
headed, proud, devil-may-care. He was 
an expert with the rapier—I will make 
use of that. He was a poet; he shall be 


83 Kiesler, p. 17. 


a’poet in my play. And if he can com- 
pose a poem and fight a duel at the 
same time, it will be quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the man as well as an 
incomparable dramatic device. The 
episode of the hundred against one is 
priceless; his driving Montfleury from 
the stage is dramatic; his being wounded 
at the siege of Arras may well fit into 
the play. But as for the episode of his 
killing the monkey because he could not 
endure ridicule? No. In real life a man 
may make a mistake like that, but such 
an action on the stage would immediate- 
ly alienate the audience. That I will 
not mention. His scientific foreknow]l- 
edge—is that a subject for drama? Per- 
haps, but it must not have predominance 
in the plot. The audience wants its emo- 
tions stirred by this man and genius 
will not do it. His scientific knowledge 
must only be hinted at to enrich the 
character. And what about the nose, 
the nose of gigantic size? By all means, 
and much more exaggerated than it 
could have been in real life. It must be 
dramatic! The manner of his death is 
ironic. That this man of poetry and 
wit should be felled by a lackey with a 
block of wood will make the proper 
tragic ending to my play. But that he 
lingered close to death for fourteen 
months after the blow fell—that will 
not do at all. He must die at once and 
upon the stage. 


Here, then, are the elements of the 
real Cyrano that went into Rostand’s 
play. But history does not provide a 
plot; Rostand must make some changes. 
Moreover, history supplies a hero with 
no love in his life as the central charac- 
ter of a romantic drama! Cyrano must 
love and, since his life was essentially 
a bitter irony, he must love in vain. His 
love for someone unattainable would 
coalesce all the factual data and traits 
of character of the real Cyrano and uni- 
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fy the action of the play. It will then 
be for his lady that he fights the great 
duels; for her he composes his poetry; 
to impress her he is boastful before 
others; to save her pain he sacrifices 
himself. There must be a woman for 
Cyrano to love; and in seeking her 
Rostand chose the only woman with 
whom Cyrano was in any way connected 
—his cousin, Madeleine de Robineau, 
Baronne de Neuvillette. He needed 
only make her younger, make her ex- 
quisite in beauty and as yet unmarried, 
and he would have the Roxane of the 
play. In fact, he could keep her name, 
introducing her as Madeleine de Robin, 
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called Roxane. And Christian de Neu- 
villette could be Cyrano’s rival. 
Cyrano’s life needed only one major 
addition to make it a subject for drama 
—a great love. This the poet supplied. 
As Gerard d’Houville puts it, Rostand 
gave the historic Cyrano 
the gift of a touching adventure in love, and, 
with that, suddenly a glory which, in spite of 
his merits and talents, he was never able to 
achieve in real life. It is a beautiful story. 
Between them, Rostand and Cyrano de Bergerac 
make an illustrious person, known from the 
earth to the moon, one whom the world has 
not ceased to applaud.34 


54 Gerard d’Houville (in a dramatic review), 
Revue des Deux Mondes, XLIX (1939), 448-449. 


A Warning to Realists 


Art does not render the visible but renders visible—Paul Klee, “Opinions 
on Creation,” Paul Klee, (ed.) Margaret Miller (New York: The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1945), p. 10. Quoted by permission. 


A Warning to Comedians 


Why then does no one feel pleasure all the time? Is it not that he tires? 


That man’s faculties lack the strength for such continual exertion? 
—Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1175. 


An Authority Speaks 


Acting is one of the few subjects on which everyone . . . constitutes himself 
an authority.—George Jean Nathan, The Theatre of the Moment (New York: 
Knopf, 1936), p. 51. Quoted by permission. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN WINTERSET 


JACOB H. ADLER 


Ever since 1935 when Time magazine, 
among others, referred to Miriamne as 
an East-Side Juliet, the comparison of 
Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset with cer- 
tain Shakespearean plays has been a 
casual critical commonplace—which no 
one, apparently, has ever taken the 
trouble to examine. Romeo and Juliet 
and Hamlet are the two plays usually 
indicated.t. A third, rarely mentioned 
but at least equally prominent in Ander- 
son’s scheme of things, is King Lear.? 
Anderson's play has, I think, a greater 
number of direct parallels with Lear, 
and its theme seems more nearly related 
to Lear’s than to that of either of the 
earlier tragedies to which there is ap- 
parently a more obvious superficial re- 
semblance. The parallels with Hamlet 
and Romeo and Juliet are mostly par- 


Jacob H. Adler is Assistant Professor of English 
at the University of Kentucky. 

1E.g.: “In the spaciousness of his story tell- 
ing Mr. Anderson has learned something from 
Shakespeare. His hero echoes Hamlet in his 
recognition of destiny, and his young lovers, 
who read each other at a glance, are Romeo 
and Juliet.” Brooks Atkinson, “Winterset and 
Mr. Anderson,” New York Times, Oct. 8, 1935. 

2 While other critics must surely have noticed 
the resemblance, the only reference I have been 
able to find is a brief, undeveloped statement 
of H. E. Woodbridge’s, “. . . it [Winterset] is 
constantly reminding us of Romeo and Juliet, 
or King Lear, or Hamlet.” “Maxwell Anderson,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XLIV (Jan., 1945), 
63. Among treatments of Winterset which 
mention Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet but 
ignore Lear, see John Gassner, “Maxwell Ander- 
son, Realist and Romancer,” in his Masters of 
the Drama (New York, n. d.), pp. 678-683, 


especially p. 682. 


allels of literary situations frequently en- 
countered elsewhere. The parallels with 
Lear are more unusual and therefore 
safer in the determination of Anderson's 
conscious intention in the use of Shake- 
speare. 

Objections have been raised to Ander- 
son’s deriving from Shakespeare at all.* 
It is hard to understand this view. The 
adaptation of earlier themes and devices 
and conventions occurs in all arts. 
Brahms uses a theme from Beethoven. 
Wilde adapts the screen scene in The 
School for Scandal for Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan. Milton—to offer an instance 
nearer to what Anderson has done—not 
only uses the form of Greek tragedy in 
Samson Agonistes but specifically invites 
comparison with Oedipus (in the blind- 
ness theme) and Prometheus Bound (in 
the situation of the static hero whom 
people visit, and in the theme of the 
relationship between the champion of 
the people and the divine power). The 
later artist's adapting from what he 
considers the classic example of his 
form is as old as Virgil and as new as 
Joyce. The question, which must be 
answered on the basis of individual 
work, is whether the adaptation is suc- 
cessful. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine Anderson’s apparent adapta- 
tions from Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 


3 E.g., Woodbridge, op. cit. 
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and King Lear as a basis for a sound 
judgment of their contribution to the 
play. Any opinions regarding this con- 
tribution are intended as opinions only, 
not conclusions. More than one critic 
should exercise his faculties before con- 
clusions are reached upon so important 
an element in an important play. For 
the play, it seems to me, is important. 
It is not merely a brave attempt: in 
spite of obvious flaws, and in spite of 
much adverse critical comment, both 
highbrow and lowbrow, it seems in- 
clined to live. My experience—and it is 
an experience in which many of my 
colleagues concur—is that now, almost 
two decades after it was written and in 
times of quite different texture, students, 
even those who “object” to both plays 
and poetry, almost invariably find the 
play exciting and immediately meaning- 
ful. The verse may be sometimes turgid 
and rhetorical, the story line melo- 
dramatic; but the thing lives. One would 
like to know whether it lives partly 
because of, wholly in spite of, or en- 
tirely apart from Shakespeare. 


I 


Of the specific plays Anderson draws 
upon, Hamlet is apparently the most 
obvious; certainly it is the most fre- 
quently referred to. Mio is the son of 
a man killed unjustly, and he is out for 
revenge. Mio displays incredible learn- 
ing—students seem always to notice 
this—and this exaggeration may possibly 
be intended to make him more Hamlet- 
like. Yet the parallel in character is 
not really very close; and revenge for 
dead parents is a sufficiently common 
theme—one may find it in the Oresteia 
and in a recent story development in 
Little Orphan Annie. Hamlet is a 
prince, loved by the people, cultured, 
sheltered, highly educated, averse to 
bloodshed: a youth of happy upbring- 
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ing whose disillusion comes late. Mio 
is a penniless outcast, alone and bitter 
from early childhood, easily roused to 
violence. Both, it is true, attitudinize, 
and both are at times self-pitying. But 
Mio’s cynicism is often naive, and if 
Anderson intended it to parallel Ham- 
let’s philosophizing, so obviously the 
fruit of a rich education, it seems un- 
successful. In the company of the re- 
flective Hamlet, Mio can only prove 
wanting. Where his behavior is most 
nearly parallel, and where it seems most 
probable that Anderson was guiding 
him in Hamlet’s path, the comparison 
seems actually to detract from the effect. 
Mio’s twitting of the policeman in Act 
I is admirable on its own level: one is 
torn, as so often with boys of Mio’s age, 
between pain for his intolerance, his 
wrongheaded assurance, his essentially 
cheap sarcasm, and admiration for his 
courage, directness, and brilliance. And 
the episode is essential to the plot. But 
compare it to Hamlet when he plays 
with Polonius or (more nearly) when he 
suavely befuddles Osric! Clearly, the 
loss is Mio’s. 

And the actual purposes of the two 
characters in regard to their dead fath- 
ers are by no means identical. Hamlet 
is out to revenge a father of unsullied 
name who was murdered out of lust and 
ambition. Mio’s primary concern is to 
clear the name of a father who was 
executed unjustly so that other necks 
might be saved and the irrational fears 
of the people satisfied. This aim, it is 
true, clearly involves vengeance, since 
the truth would kill some and disgrace 
others; and Mio decidedly wants venge- 
ance. He is vindictive—more so as a 
regular state of mind than was Hamlet, 
though unlike Hamlet he intended spill- 
ing (and spills) no blood himself; and 
he never reaches the degree of vindictive- 
ness of Hamlet’s “Now might I do it 
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pat” nor the horror of Hamlet’s casual 
manipulation of Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern to their deaths. Hamlet’s father 
insists on revenge; Mio (though Gaunt 
emphasizes the parallel by calling the 
elder Romagna a “spectre,” “a shadow 
..+ pleading . . . to be delivered from 
shame”) is brought to realize that re- 
venge is the last thing his father would 
have wanted. Hamlet is not moved by 
the love of women; Mio gives up his 
revenge as a 1esult of it. Hamlet hates 
to the end; Mio sees the futility of 
hatred. Indeed, Mio resembles Laertes 
in many ways rather than Hamlet: both 
are impulsive and headstrong; both di- 
rectly defy authority; the fathers of both 
were, in a sense, killed as a result of 
being in the wrong place at the wrong 
time; both forgive their fathers’ mur- 
derers before they die. (Laertes also 
parallels Garth, as the brother of the 
heroine and enemy of the hero; but 
otherwise they could not be more un- 
like.) 

It is in relationship to their adversar- 
ies that Hamlet and Mio are perhaps 
most nearly parallel. But, assuming that 
Anderson had Hamlet in mind, he has 
done a very curious thing with Claudius: 
he has split him. In one aspect, ana 
that the most formidable, he becomes 
Gaunt. Gaunt is alien to direct violence 
—so essentially is Claudius—and he very 
nearly conquers Mio without it. Like 
Claudius, he is exceedingly plausible. 
He has a powerful, if legalistic, mind. 
In a direct battle of intellects, he is 
more than a match for Mio. On the 
spiritual, and hence the more important, 
level, it is these two who are opposed: 
for Gaunt can, and almost does, destroy 
Mio’s spirit, and the truth can, and 
does, destroy Gaunt. Similarly, in the 
early part of Hamlet, Hamlet and Clau- 
dius are in a conflict not openly violent 
(and from Claudius’ point of view, not 
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violent at all); and, like Mio, Hamlet's 
doubts of his position lead him almost 
to despair. 

But unlike Gaunt, Claudius has the 
power of life and death over his adver- 
sary. In Winterset, the physical threat 
to the hero lies in Claudius’ other half: 
Trock. Claudius tries moral suasion 
and fails; he uses violence and, at least 
physically, destroys his enemy. Gaunt 
convinces Mio only very briefly; ‘Trock 
riddles him with bullets. And the shift 
from the moral to the physical occurs in 
a rather similar way. It has been said 
that the mock-trial scene in Act II of 
Winterset resembles the play-within-the- 
play in Hamlet.* What is meant, ap- 
parently, is that each reveals the truth 
to the hero through a psychological ruse. 
This seems valid; and as the result of 
the ruse in Winterset Gaunt is destroyed 
(spiritually), and Trock recognizes Mio 
as dangerous. It is the same with Ham- 
let: the play-within-the-play convinces 
Claudius once and for all that Hamlet is 
dangerous; that peaceful methods will 
no longer serve; that Hamlet must be 
destroyed. 

If Anderson was to follow Hamlet at 
all, this division of the Claudius role 
was, of course, inevitable: the judge and 
the murderer could hardly be the same 
man; the murderer could not be the 
spiritual adversary, the destroying per- 
suader. By dividing Claudius—as Clau- 
dius himself was divided—between the 
intellectual and the violent, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the pattern: Mio, 
like Hamlet, must find out the truth, 
and in finding it he can meet similar 
opposing forces and employ similar, 


4I am indebted for this suggestion to Wil- 
liam B. Toran’s unpublished, thesis, “A Study 
of Maxwell Anderson’s Theory of Drama as 
Found in His Own Criticism, and the Practice 
of It as Found in His Own Poetic Plays on 
Contemporary Themes,” University of Kentucky, 


1942. 
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though far from identical, psychological 
means. 

A few less significant parallels be- 
tween Hamlet and Winterset might be 
noted. Carr has a function not entirely 
different from Horatio’s. Mio, in trying 
to discourage Miriamne in her love, 
uses deliberately brutal and sexual lan- 
guage. Esdras advises his children in a 
manner at least faintly reminiscent of 
Polonius.® 

Yet it seems clear that the resemblance 
between Hamlet and Winterset could 
pass almost unnoticed were it not for 
the fact that Hamlet is the standard 
revenge play, and that Anderson is in 
a general way modeling himself on 
Shakespeare. As a contribution, the 
parallel is of value mainly in giving Mio 
an adequate adversary. Just as Hamlet 
becomes a poorer play if the Claudius 
role is not acted well and in full, so 
Winterset would be weaker if Mio’s 
principal opponent were 'Trock instead 
of Gaunt. In both cases strong intellec- 
tual opposition seems essential. 


II 


The main outlines of the thematic 
parallel between Winterset and Romeo 
and Juliet are as standard as the revenge- 
for-dead-parents parallel with Hamlet. 
From Pyramus and Thisbe to Huckle- 
berry Finn to Abie’s Irish Rose, a boy 
and a girl of unfriendly families have 
fallen in love; and one thinks first of 


5 Only slight occasion has been found to 
mention Esdras in this paper. His main pur- 
pose is that of commentator, and Shakespeare's 
few commentators, such as Jaques and Enobar- 
bus, bear little if any resemblance to him. His 
principal function, Shakespearewise, is to give, 
as the character of most reverence remaining 
alive, the play's closing speech. Otherwise he 
functions more like the chorus in Greek drama. 
Some of his philosophy I have compared to 
the philosophy of Lear. This is in no wise 
intended as refutation of Samuel Kliger’s 
excellent article, “Hebraic Lore in Maxwell 
Anderson’s Winterset,” American Literature, 
XVIII (Nov., 1946), 219-232. A playwright may, 
and often does, derive from more than one 
source. 
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Shakespeare’s pair because his is the 
classic treatment of what is often a trite, 
sentimental, or melodramatic situation. 
For that matter, the situation is so fre- 
quent that it recurs more than once in 
Shakespeare—in The Tempest, for ex- 
ample, and in A Winters Tale. But 
only in the case of Romeo and Juliet 
does it hold the center of attention as 
the theme of the play. 

It is not the theme of Winterset any 
more than revenge is, yet the immediate 
parallel with Winterset is somewhat 
closer than in the case of Hamlet. Mio 
and Miriamne, both very young, fall 
in love almost instantly, before either 
knows who the other is; and in the end 
Miriamne dies purposely because Mio 
is dead. Carr is more like Benvolio than 
Horatio, and Garth (who matches the 
personalities of his prototypes only in 
truculence) is in function nearer to 
Tybalt than to Laertes. 


But there is little similarity in detail. 
The family enmity, for example, has 
genuine cause in Winterset; in Romeo 
and Juliet, if there once existed a real 
motive for the feud, it is no longer 
operative. In Winterset the enmity 
burns brightest in Mio—indeed, except 
as Mio represents a danger to the Esdras 
family, the enmity is entirely one-sided; 
Romeo’s feelings of hatred, on the other 
hand, appear slight. (In this regard, 
Mio resembles Tybalt more than Romeo 
just as he resembles Laertes more than 
Hamlet.) The conflicts which create 
the plot in Winterset have no parallel 
with Romeo and Juliet as they do with 
Hamlet; and there seem to be no details 
of behavior in which Mio specifically 
parallels Romeo. Curiously, indeed, the 
principal cause of the lovers’ deaths in 
Romeo and Juliet is the reverse of the 
cause in Winterset: in the former they 
die because Romeo kills Tybalt; in the 
latter they die because Mio refuses to 
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betray (which would probably mean to 
kill) Garth. 

Hence Winterset’s parallels in action 
and theme with Hamlet and Romeo and 
Juliet seem in the main to be cliché 
parallels, recalling Shakespeare mainly 
because they are the central motifs of 
two of Shakespeare’s best-known plays 
and because Anderson was pretty clearly 
basing the general form and style of his 
tragedy at least partly on Shakespeare. 
Mio himself gains little or nothing from 
a comparison with Hamlet, though the 
Claudius parallel helps illumine the 
importance of Gaunt to the play. The 
Romeo and Juliet parallel does increase 
the aura of romantic brightness around 
the lovers, and it does add a layer of 
irony, since the love of Romeo and 
Juliet first embroiled a state more deep- 
ly, and then made it peaceful, while 
the love of Mio and Miriamne has, 
beyond themselves and her family, no 
effect at all. Others may want to judge 
of the legitimacy of giving depth to 
characters and irony to a work by im- 
plicit extraneous comparison. Dr. John- 
son objected to precisely this element in 
the adaptation of classic satire to mod- 
ern circumstance, on the basis that not 
to know the classic is to miss half the 
effect of the new. On the other hand, of 
course, the number of works which gain 
in depth from a knowledge of earlier 
works is long and honorable, from The 
Frogs to Mourning Becomes Electra. 
Again, one would think, the technique 
must be judged by the result. The irony 
felt in the Romeo-and-Juliet comparison 
seems lacking in the Hamlet-Mio rela- 
tionship, even though Hamlet, like the 
Verona lovers, embroils a state and 
leaves it with a more solid foundation 
for peace. At the very least, then, the 
relation of Romeo and Jultet to Winter- 
set seems the happier inspiration. The 
difference perhaps lies in the fact that 
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Mio and Miriamne as Romeo and Juliet 
are pathetic, while Mio as Hamlet is a 
bore and rather a fool. 


Ill 


But the relationship of King Lear and 
Winterset rests on no stock themes, 
traceable to Shakespeare largely because 
Anderson is so manifestly thinking of 
Shakespeare in general; and the parallels 
with Lear are more detailed and more 
specific. The very nature of Anderson’s 
material—the son trying to right a 
wrong—made a comparison with Ham- 
let probable; any young and_ tragic 
lovers are cousins of Romeo and Juliet; 
but there is no such easy explanation 
of the parallel with Lear. On the one 
hand, Anderson merely underlined par- 
allels inherent in his material; on the 
other, he brought the parallels delib- 
erately in. 

In relation to Mio, Judge Gaunt func- 
tions like Claudius; but in his own 
right he is Lear. He is Lear because he 
is mad—and he need not have been 
mad. A sane but worried and con- 
science-stricken judge might well have 
been seeking out Garth. But even being 
mad, he need not have been Lear. Not 
all madmen are necessarily Lear, in the 
sense that all philosophical revengers 
are Hamlet and all star-crossed lovers 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Gaunt, like Lear, is a man who has 
done a great injustice and suffers great- 
ly as a result (though the injustices are, 
of course, entirely different in both 
motivation and detail). Mad, he wanders 
in a storm, he knows not where. Mad, 
he meets a man of dim wit, the hobo; 
the hobo, like the Fool, is not mentally 
normal, his form of aberration is like 
that which Edgar pretended, and, like 
Edgar as poor Tom, he is ragged and 
cold; and, like Lear with the Fool and 
the pretending Edgar, Gaunt in his 
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madness is contrasted in some detail 
with a victim of another form of mental 
inadequacy. Mad, Gaunt is given shelter 
by those who have cause to fear the 
consequences—as Gloucester sheltered 
Lear. Mad, he wakes quite sane, as Lear 
woke. Like Lear, he exhibits a special 
fear of madness, a preoccupation with 
it. Like Lear, at the height of his mad- 
ness he is capable both of philosophical 
flights and of the most shocking and 
explicit vulgarity. And there exists one 
more parallel, very specific, though less 
organic: both men, in their capacity as 
judges, participate in a mock trial 
which they consider to be real and 
which is directly concerned with the 
origin of their madness. But, as has 
been shown, the mock trial in Winterset 
has a function and a relationship to the 
judge which are quite different from the 
function and relationship in Lear. 


One can scarcely find true parallels 
with Lear in the other characters. It 
would be difficult to square Mio as a 
victim of injustice with either Edgar or 
Cordelia; Miriamne bears a_ general 
resemblance to a number of Shake- 
speare’s young and tragic girls, but to 
Cordelia specifically, little if any; Gon- 
eril, Regan, Kent, and Edmund have no 
recognizable counterparts. Yet the world 
of Winterset is much like the world of 
Lear: not merely a world where some- 
thing is rotten, as in Denmark, but a 
world in storm where people grope in 
the dark (even the cheap and ridiculous 
seduction described at the beginning of 
Act I, Scene ii, fits into this pattern), 
and where no one is safe. In Lear there 
is an almost universal blindness, which 
is merely made concrete in the case of 
a Gloucester who was blind before he 
was blinded. In Winterset blindness is 
insisted upon. The word occurs again 
and again. Men are blind worms. Jus- 
tice is a blind snake. The dead are as 
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blind as the living: “I have sent men 
down that long corridor into blinding 
light and blind darkness!” says Gaunt; 
“When I forget/may I lie blind as you,” 
cries Mio to his father. And it is the 
eyelessness of the dead which Mio 
particularly emphasizes when he would 
frighten Trock—*putrescent bones with- 
out eyes.” Miriamne makes the relation- 
ship with Lear very specific: 
Never, never, never, 

though they should bind me down and tear 
out my eyes, would I ever hurt you now. 
The world is a dark world, men’s ac- 
tions unseen, the universal purpose un- 
known; and this darkness is emphasized 
by Mio and Esdras again and again. 
Love, it is true, can create a little light— 
as it could in Lear; and at the end Mio 
and Miriamne stand in it, cornered as 
Lear and Cordelia were cornered, wait- 
ing for the darkness and violence to 
close in. “Without law men are beasts,” 
cries Gaunt, and the world of Winter- 
set, like the world of Lear, is a world 
without law. Nor are the heavens them- 
selves benevolent. Gloucester in the one 
play and Mio in the other find that the 
gods have fun watching men squirm. 


The world of Winterset, like the 
world of Lear, is a violent place, and 
in both plays the violence is emphasized 
by the imagery. Miss Spurgeon found 
the dominant imagery in Lear to be of 
beasts and of violent action.* There are 
numerous beast images in Winterset, 
including images of pismire, snake, dog, 
spawn, bedbug, worm, serpent, rat, 


6 Shakespeare’s Imagery (New York, 1935), 
pp. 338-348. The dominant imayes Miss 
Spurgeon finds in Romeo and Juliet (light 
against darkness) and Hamlet (sickness) are 
also frequent in Winterset—so frequent, in- 
deed, that the overwhelming majority of images 
in the play may be classified under “violence,” 
“beasts,” “light and darkness,” or “sickness.” 
But the sickness images are much the fewest; 
and images of light in relation to love, truth, 
and justice are hardly unexpected. Hence once 
more the borrowings from Lear seem the most 
deliberate and the most thoroughgoing. 
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sheep, wolf, toad, slug, cobra, fox—all 
either unpleasant animals or appearing 
in unpleasant contexts. But the images 
of violent action are far more frequent. 
Trock, at the very first, has been ‘soaked 

. . once too often/in that vat of poi- 
soned hell they keep upstate/to soak 
men in.” Mio has been cut “off from 
the world—with a meat-axe,” and was 
“birthmarked with hot iron into the 
entrails.” Elsewhere men are burned to 
the quick and trod on, have their skulls 
sawed, their eyes torn out, knives turned 
in them, their eyes scalded, tongues 
blistered, cerebrums eaten, faces stamped, 
bodies burned, minds wrenched awry, 
names dipped in stench, bodies drenched 
| with spit; they are tortured, racked, 
tormented, dunked, strangled. And the 
4 list remains but partial. 


It is therefore interesting, but not 
especially surprising, that when Esdras 
declares the dead Mio to be better off 
out of so terrible a world, he is making 
a statement to be matched among 
Shakespearean eulogies (or audience re- 
action, where eulogies are lacking) only 
in that for Lear. The deaths of Romeo, 
of Hamlet, and of Othello release regrets 
that so much good is lost to the world 
and so much chance for happiness 
shattered; the death of Macbeth makes 
the world a better place; with Brutus, 
Antony, Coriolanus the world loses 
brave soldiers. Only in King Lear, as in 
Winterset, is the world itself so evil that 
a man is said specifically to be better off 
for having left it. 


The world of Hamlet is “out of joint” 
because two important people have 
sinned. The world of Lear and the 
world of Winterset are evil because in- 
justice is everywhere. Esdras finds that 
the very “ground we walk on is im- 
pacted down/and hard with blood and 
bones of those who died/unjustly.” In- 
justice extends from top to bottom; 
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none are free of it, not Kent with his 
temper, Cordelia with her honesty, Al- 
bany with his patience, Edgar with his 
credulity; not Miriamne with her wrong 
choice, Esdras with his philosophy of 
resignation, the policeman with his at- 
tempt to obey the law’s letter, Mio with 
his final failure in understanding which 
drives Miriamne to her death. In both 
worlds, blindness leads to injustice, and 
injustice to torture and death. In- 
justice, not revenge, not love, is the 
center of both. 

Hence, the parallel with Lear, while 
less obvious, is more organic. And 
Gaunt’s place in Winterset is greatly 
clarified. The principal function of 
Gaunt in the play may be explained by 
his parallel with Claudius; his motiva- 
tion and a subsidiary function, by his 
parallel with Lear. Like Lear, Gaunt is 
the fountainhead of justice; blinded by 
cupidity or fear or prejudice, as Lear 
by pride, he has become the very source 
of injustice, which therefore extends 
from the highest down. He has resigned 
his integrity to evil, as Lear has resigned 
his power to it. And, afraid of madness, 
he has gone mad. Lear tried at first to 
refuse to credit the ingratitude his pride 
had brought upon him, and tried later 
to avoid thinking of it because “that 
way madness lies.” And he went mad 
to avoid the unbearable thoughts which 
still, nonetheless, pursued him. At the 
moment of his learning that the wrong 
he has done is not entirely irreparable 
—that Cordelia still loves him—he re- 
gains his senses. (He regains them as 
the result of rest, but he could not have 
been expected to retain them if the 
situation had not improved.) Gaunt 
likewise has gone mad from thoughts 
that were unbearable, and the thoughts 
likewise still pursue him; but Gaunt 
can have no hope of reparation, no Cor- 
delia: the man Romagna is dead. His 
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only hope is to prove that he has done 
no wrong at all. He spends the play 
trying to prove it. He fails, and ends 
the play still mad. 

Thus we reach the basic irony in 
Anderson’s use of Shakespeare. The 
worlds of Lear and Winterset are par- 
allel, and Lear and Gaunt are parallel. 
Yet the world since Lear, ironically, has 
become a worse place—worse than the 
worst world in Shakespeare! And while 
the difference certainly lies partly in the 
contrast of Anderson’s abilities and 
Shakespeare’s—a not entirely illegiti- 
mate contrast, either, under the circum- 
stances!—yet the contrast seems to be 
largely deliberate, and of far more im- 
port than the ironical contrast between 
Winterset and Romeo and Juliet. Every- 
thing in Winterset which is comparable 
to Lear is smaller: unlike Lear’s, Gaunt’s 
injustice creates hardly a stir; unlike 
Lear, Gaunt is allowed to live; unlike 
Lear, he cannot admit his error; unlike 
Lear, he rises to no greatness; unlike 
Lear, he has no circle of loyal friends; 
unlike Lear, he is sheltered more out of 
fear than out of compassion; unlike 
Lear's, his suffering reaches its climax 
in a sordid, constricted basement, not 
a wild and open moor. The hobo, the 
only other Lear-like character in the 
play, has neither the Fool’s insight and 
devotion, nor Edgar's. The very beast 
imagery is more frequently of small, 
venomous, repulsive beasts. And the 
play ends, unlike Lear, without even 
the hope (temporary though it may be) 
of rest and recuperation, as was to be 
expected under the leadership of Edgar 
and Albany. In the world of Winterset, 
virtue cannot even bring respite: Esdras 
cannot help Mio escape, Miriamne can 
only die with him, the living as the play 
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closes can only endure while the world 
goes on, oblivious. 

Hence the parallels with King Lear 
would appear to lend a considerable 
richness to Winterset; directly, as in the 
imagery of bestiality and torture, the 
theme of blindness and injustice and 
their consequences over a wide range, 
the world in storm and darkness, the 
motivation of Gaunt; indirectly, in the 
irony, far deeper than that from Romeo 
and Juliet, of the contrast which shows 
Gaunt so much less than Lear, and the 
world as a whole so much worse. 


IV 


I should say tentatively therefore that 
Winterset both gains and loses in its 
apparent derivation from Hamlet— 
gains in firmness of structure, loses in 
the Hamletesque characteristics of Mio 
which fail in any pathos or irony in- 
tended; that it gains somewhat in its 
apparent derivation from Romeo and 
Juliet; and that it gains greatly in its 
derivation from Lear. Other aspects of 
Anderson’s use of Shakespeare might be 
examined: the suggested removal of the 
dead from the stage in accordance with 
Elizabethan convention; the resemblance 
of Miriamne to Shakespeare’s later 
women—Desdemona, Imogen, Miranda; 
the ghost-of-Banquo scene and its effect 
on Macbeth as a source for the return- 
of-Shadow scene and its effect on Trock. 
There have been gains and losses. A 
greater playwright might have borrowed 
less. But Shakespeare himself was not 
beyond using the themes and techniques 


of his predecessors. The question re-— 


mains, for any playwright: Is the use 
valid and effective? In Anderson’s use 
of King Lear, at least, I suggest that the 
answer is Yes. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIGONE 


JAMES H. CLANCY 


In the last speech of the play, the 

Chorus of the American Antigone’ has, 
among other things, this to say: 
Creon was the most rational, the most plausible 
of tyrants. But like all tyrants, he refused to 
distinguish between the things that are Caesar’s 
and the things that are God’s. Now and again, 
in the three thousand years since the first Anti- 
gone was heard of, someone has had to come 
forward to remind men of this distinction. 
And whether we say that the result is Christian- 
ity, or popular revolution, or underground 
resistance, the cause is always the same—a pas- 
sionate belief that moral law exists, and a 
passionate regard for the sanctity of human 
personality.2 


This forthright summary of the play’s 
intent would seem to indicate the major 
forces that produce its tragic outcome 
and to place Anouilh’s Antigone in di- 
rect descent from the average inter- 
pretation of the Greek Antigone: a 
tragic, dramatic statement of the con- 
flict between the individual under the 
sway of God’s law, and the individual 
who has surrendered himself to the 
expediencies of the State. 


James H. Clancy, currently an Assistant Editor 
of the Journal, is on the staff at San Jose State 
College. 

1The “American Antigone” as used in this 
article refers to Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, 
adapted from the French by Lewis Galantiere, 
and published by Random House, New York, 
in 1946. The French version to which it is 
compared is the one published by La Table 
Ronde in Nouvelles Piéces Noires, Paris, 1946. 
Subsequent notes will use “Random” as an 
indication of the American adaptation and 
“Ronde” as an indication of the French original. 

2 Random, p. 87. 


As such it is only a bald and perhaps 
overemphatic restatement of a similar 
idea already expressed by the Chorus 
in the first speech of the play. There, 
among other things, the Chorus states 
that there is only one part a person like 
Antigone can play “when you are on the 
side of the gods against the tyrant, of 
Man against the State, of purity against 
corruption. . . .”’ The Chorus ends this 
introductory speech with the conclusion 
that 
what is for Creon merely the climax of a 
political purge, is for her [Antigone] an out- 
rage against her dead brother which swells and 
grows until she perceives that it is an of- 
fense against God and against all men.4 


Thus the American Antigone begins and 
ends on the note of death met through 
clear resolve for the sake of a higher 
morality. 

This note, and the speeches quoted 
above that reinforce its message, are 
missing from the original French version. 
A comparison of the French text and 
the American adaptation soon shows 
that they are only among the most 
blatant changes in the Anouilh script 
and that in this case the French dram- 
atist’s work, though in frequent sections 
brilliantly translated, has been so altered 
through omission, addition, or change 
that the process of adaptation has ob- 


3 Random, p. 4. 
4 Random, p. 7. 
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scured the fundamental concept of the 
play. 

This concept is one that runs through 
the majority of Anouilh’s work: Life 
corrupts and Death is the choice of the 
innocent, the pure at heart, the brave, 
the human in search of the ideal. The 
American Antigone does not entirely 
subdue this idea, but it does obscure it 
and make it subservient to the more con- 
ventional morality indicated in the 
speeches already quoted. This, of course, 
is not to say that there is anything wrong 
with having an Antigone go to her death 
as a protest against the encroachment of 
the narrow laws of Man upon the wide 
field of God’s morality. Such a motiva- 
tion could provide a playwright with 
the basis for a powerful dramatic strug- 
gle. But it is not the motivation em- 
ployed by Anouilh, and the adapter’s 
attempt to graft a conscious and rational 
nobility upon the primitive negation of 
Anouilh’s Antigone perverts the dram- 
atist’s intent and produces a play that, 
though still powerful and moving in 
individual scenes, is incapable of being 
regarded as a logical and aesthetic unity. 


To enforce his new point of view, 
the adapter has had to increase the 
evidence of Creon’s cold brutality and 
tyranny while at the same time adding 
to Antigone a consciousness of the eth- 
ical purpose of her revolt against his 
authority. This is accomplished by nu- 
merous additions and omissions, both 
small and large, throughout the entire 
body of the adaptation, all serving to 
verify the message adumbrated in the 
first speech and bluntly reiterated in the 
adaptation’s final speech. An _ entire 
reading of the original version is neces- 
sary to appreciate the ingenious manner 
in which this has been accomplished, but 
a few instances may serve to give the 
general tenor of the changes made. 
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In the scene between Antigone and 
Ismene at the very first of the Americar 
Antigone, Ismene objects to Antigone’s 
scheme to bury their brother against 
the decree of Creon because, as she says: 
. . . he is stronger than we are. He has made 
himself king.5 


At this point the French version states: 
Il est plus fort que nous, Antigone. II est le roi- 
Et ils pensent tous comme lui dans la ville. Ils 
sont des milliers et des milliers autour de nous, 
grouillant dans toutes les rues de Thébes.6 


Here it is obvious that a different em- 
phasis has been given to the adaptation 
by change of wording as well as by omis- 
sion. The French version simply states, 
“Il est le roi.” The adaptation, with its. 
reading of “He has made himself king,” 
adds the implication of force to Creon’s 
possession of the throne. This is caught 
up in Ismene’s next speech where she 
speaks of how Creon “organizes things’ 
and refers to the people of the city as 
being his “mob,” both instances imply- 
ing a false and illegal assumption of 
power by political demagogism, and 
both instances being additions made by 
the adapter to the original French. This. 
new emphasis is echoed in other sec- 
tions of the play, as, for example, in the 
major scene between Antigone and 
Creon, where the latter insists that he 
became King of Thebes merely because 
there was a job to be done and he was. 
there to do it: he said “yes” to the ques- 
tion life posed. Antigone answers that 
she has never said “yes,” and, in the 
adaptation: 

. . . because you said yes to your lust for power, 


all that you can do, for all of your crown, your 


5 Random, p. 17. 
®Ronde, p. 146. The above might be 


rendered as: “He is stronger than we are, 


Antigone. He is the king. And everyone in the 
city thinks as he does. There are thousands and 
thousands of them around us, swarming through 


all the streets of Thebes.” Here and elsewhere.,. 


the fairly literal but, it is hoped, not mislead- 
ing translations from the French have been: 
made by the present writer. 
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trappings, and your guards-—all that you can 
do is to have me killed.7 


The French version simply states: 

Et vous, avec votre couronne, avec vos gardes, 
avec votre attirail, vous pouvez seulement me 
faire mourir, parce que vous avez dit “oui.”8 


The addition of the phrase “lust for 
power” to the adaptation furthers the 
concept of Creon as a usurper of power 
and at the same time denies the more 
vague but deeper implication of the 
original where Creon’s yea-saying has 
been an acquiescence to life as a whole 
rather than to any particular and per- 
sonal drive. Such added phrases as 
“made himself king” and “lust for pow- 
er,” used with sufficient frequency 
throughout the text of the adaptation, 
twist Anouilh’s Creon into a more 
menacing and dubious figure than he 
was originally intended to be. 

The transformation of the play and 
the character of Creon is not accom- 
plished, however, by these means only. 
After Ismene has stated that Creon has 
made himself king, it will be seen that 
the adaptation omits two important 
sentences which occur in the original 
—and that these two, if left in, would 
militate against the figure of the more 
villainous Creon that is being shadowed 
in by the additions made to the adapta- 
tion. The original shows us that Creon 
is not an exception (“ils pensent tous 
comme lui dans la ville’), that, in fact, 
he thinks and acts like the average man 
who has been lifted to a position of 
power. This is a natural corollary of 
Anouilh’s basic assumption in the play 
—Life corrupts and can only be lived 
by those who sell themselves short for 
the illusory attainments of a meretri- 
cious world. 


7 Random, p. 56. 

8 Ronde, p. 182. “And you, with your 
crown, with your guards, with your trappings, 
vou can only have me killed, because you said 


‘yes. 
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The necessity to gloss over this aspect 
of the original accounts for other similar 
omissions to be noted in the adaptation. 
In the major scene between Creon and 
Antigone, the latter finally bursts out 
that she rejects life if it must be a thing 
of fear and lying and compromise. Creon 
ironically comments that she is begin- 
ning to sound like her father. In the 
original, Antigone answers: 

Comme mon pére, oui! Nous sommes de ceux 
qui posent les questions jusqu’au bout. Jusqu’ 
a ce qu'il ne reste vraiment plus la _ petite 
chance d’espoir vivante, la plus petite chance 
d’espoir a étrangler. Nous sommes de ceux qui 
lui sautent dessus quand nous le rencontrons, 
votre espoir, votre cher espoir, votre sale 
espoir!9 

Here the basic negation of Antigone is 
most evident, a negation based on an 
ideal of life that is constantly tortured 
by the cheap deceptions of hope. This 
might seem to tar Antigone too heavily 
with the pitch of pessimism to allow 
her to be the ideal heroine with “a pas- 
sionate belief that moral law exists,” 
so the adapter is forced to omit the 
speech in its entirety. He makes use of 
the vacancy in order to blacken Creon 
further and to stress the thematic strug- 
gle he wishes to emphasize. The Ameri- 
can Antigone says: 

In my father’s own voice, yes! The voice of a 
king who died to purify his people, whereas 
you live to make them vile. You’ve told me that 
you'd like to bury Polynices, but that there 
are political reasons why—what was that hor- 
rible thing you said?—why that stench has 
got to fill the town for a month. I have nothing 
to do with your politics. Tell me why I can’t 
bury him.10 


The reiteration of the words “politics” 


and “political” is interesting (the words ° 


are added elsewhere throughout the 


® Ronde, p. 193. “Like my father, yes! We 
belong to those who ask questions until the 
very end. Until there is no longer any proba- 
bility of hope being alive, not the slighest 
chance it will rise to stifle us. When we meet 
it, we leap past your hope, your dear hope, your 
obscene hope.” 

10 Random, p. 67. 
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adaptation, always with the same un- 
complimentary connotation), since it is 
tied up in thought with the statement 
that Creon lives to make the people vile. 
The words seem meant to bear almost 
the same stigma that “policy” bore to 
the Elizabethan: crafty, unscrupulous 
villainy. 

In this speech Antigone is made to 
identify herself with the noble purpose 
attributed to her father of dying to 
“purify his people.” This consciousness 
of ethical motivation is absent from the 
original, and is one of the most impor- 
tant additions of the adapter. By simpli- 
fying the evil in Creon’s nature and mak- 
ing Antigone oppose herself to him for 
the sake of a higher morality, he dresses 
up Anouilh’s Antigone in a meagre but 
easily accepted fashion that has been 
received by many as the whole body of 
the play. The process is easily observed 
in such an interchange as takes place 
between Creon and Antigone when he 
has first discovered that it is she who 
has scattered the dust over the dead 
Polynices. The adaptation reads: 

CREON: Polynices was a rebel and a traitor, and 
you know it. 

ANTIGONE: He was my brother, and he was a 
human being. Who, except you, wants my 


brother’s body to rot in a field? Does God 
want that? Do the people want it?11 


The original is not only shorter, but 

entirely different in implication: 

CREON: C’était un révolté et un traitre, tu le 
savais. 

ANTIGONE: C’était mon frére.12 


Shortly after this the alteration becomes 
more gross. Creon has tried to persuade 
Antigone to alter her conduct by re- 
minding her of the callous formalities 
of burial, and he asks her: 


. did you never say to yourself as you 
watched them, that if someone you really 


11 Random, p. 46. 

12 Ronde, p. 174. “crEon: You knew that he 
was a rebel and a traitor. ANrIGONE: He was my 
brother.” 
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loved lay dead under the shuffling, mumbling 
ministrations of the priests, you would scream 
aloud and beg the priests to leave the dead 
in peace? 

In the adaptation, Antigone answers: 
No, Creon. There is God and there are His 
priests. They are not the same thing. You are 
not free to do with men as you wish—not even 
when they are dead.13 


Antigone’s answer in the original is 
again shorter and of entirely different 
import. She says simply, “Si, je l’ai 
pensé.”""* But the wordage is more than 
equalized by a sizable omission from the 
original that was absolutely contrary to 
the new Antigone. Anouilh’s Creon asks 
why, scorning as she does such an empty 
ceremony, she carried out such an ab- 
surd action: 

CREON: Pourquoi fais-tu ce geste, alors? Pour 
les autres, pour ceux qui y croient? Pour les 
dresser contre moi? 

ANTIGONE: Non. 

CREON: Ni pour les autres, ni pour ton frére? 
Pour qui alors? 

ANTIGONE: Pour personne. Pour moi.15 


Antigone’s answer is central to Anouilh’s 
conception. His Antigone gives the final 
rites to her brother not to demonstrate 
her belief in a power that supersedes 
the narrow considerations of man-made 
law but as a purely intuitive response to 
the violation that has been done to her 
own inner purity. As Creon later recog- 
nizes, “Antigone était faite pour étre 
morte.”!° Life would inevitably have 
assaulted the secret places of Antigone 
with its degenerating grossness, and she 
would never have yielded her secret, 
but would have chosen death instead. 


18 Random, p. 51. Note how the adapter has 
cleverly managed to blacken Creon in the last 
phrase of the speech. 

14 Ronde, p. 178. “Yes, I have thought of it.” 

15 Ronde, p. 178. “cREoN: Why did you make 
this gesture, then? For the others, for those who 
believe in that kind of thing? To set them 
against me? ANTIGONE: No. cREON: Not for the 
others, nor for your brother? For whom then? 
ANTIGONE: For no one. For myself.” 

16 Ronde, p. 196. “Antigone was made to be 
dead.” This is omitted from the adaptation. 
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Polynices is merely a symbol of these 
forces in life, presenting the climax of 
the assault early in Antigone’s life. It 
is for this reason that Anouilh so 
blackens his character and makes it 
even uncertain whether it is his body or 
that of his equally degenerate brother 
to which Antigone has offered her 
ministrations. It makes no difference to 
her; the revelation of her brothers’ 
treachery and their grossness only widens 
the rent that has been made in her de- 
sire to participate in a Life that in- 
evitably contains such obscenities. 

The American Antigone, however, at- 
tempts to hide this inner isolation of 
its leading character by giving her a 
serviceable “purpose,” evidenced most 
openly and finally in the letter that she 
dictates to the guard before she is led 
out to her death: 


“My darling. I had to die, and perhaps you will 
not love me any more. Perhaps it would have 
been simple to accept life, but it was not for 
myself. And now, it’s so dreadful here alone. 
I am afraid, and these shadows. . . .” Just write: 
“Forgive me, my darling. But it wasn’t for my- 
self. I love you.”17 


Anouilh’s Antigone dictates in an en- 
tirely different vein. She does not say 
that she had to die, but rather that she 
wanted to die; she does not imply that 
she died for someone or something else. 
In the approaching agony she no longer 
knows why she is dying. Her last 
thought is that without her, everyone 
would have been happy. These are her 
words: 


“Mon chéri, j’ai voulu mourir et tu ne vas 
peut-étre plus m’aimer. Et Créon avait raison, 
c'est terrible, maintenant, a cété de cet homme, 
je ne sais plus pourquoi je meurs. J’ai peur. 
Oh! Hémon, notre petit garcon. Je le comprends 
seulement maintenant combien c’était simple de 
vivre. Je ne sais plus pourquoi je meurs. J'ai 


17 Random, pp. 82-83. For brevity, the inter- 
ruptions and repetitions of the Guard have been 
omitted from this and the following quotations. 
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.” Mets seulement: “Pardon, mon 


peur... 
chéri. Sans la petite Antigone, vous auriez tous 


été bien tranquilles. Je t'aime. . . ."18 


She dies at last, not knowing why, but 
driven by an inner compulsion to escape 
a life that could never fulfill itself in 
her—to escape Life, that goes against the 
too-tender and delicately balanced grain 
of her being. 

The examples quoted here have, it is 
hoped, indicated to some extent the 
nature of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone. He 
rightly calls it a Piéce Noire, for it is 
imbued with what might be called a 
noble pessimism. In it, as the Chorus 
makes clear, there is no villain, no 
persecuted innocence: all of the charac- 
ters are, in their way, innocent. It is 
only the trap in which they are caught 
that is guilty.2® 

The American Antigone has at- 
tempted to substitute something else 
for this picture which Anouilh ironical- 
ly calls tranquil and reposing. The 
adaptation has, by addition, omission, 
and substitution, endeavored to obscure 
the main philosophical content of the 
original and to offer instead a seemingly 
nobler and more humanitarian formula. 
The attempt, however, would have been 
more rewarding if a completely original 
work had been devised. As it is, the 
vitality of the main body of Anouilh’s 
work vibrates fitfully under the constric- 
tions of the adaptation and no unity of 
impression or idea may be obtained 
from it. America has yet to see Anouilh’s 
Antigone. 


18 Ronde, pp. 206-207. “My darling, I wanted 
to die and perhaps you won’t love me anymore. 
And Creon was right, it is terrible now, beside 
this man I no longer know why I am dying. I 
am afraid. Oh! Haemon, our little boy. I 
understand only now how easy it was to live. 
I no longer know why I am dying. I am 
afraid! . . . Put simply: ‘Pardon, my darling. 
If it hadn’t been for the little Antigone, you 
would all have been happy. I love you... .’” 

19 Random, pp. 36-37; Ronde, pp. 165-166. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


In the following notes on the late 
spring and summer season, I shall not 
—by developing any cohesive argument 
—conceal the haphazard quality of thea- 
tre in Manhattan. I shall merely pick 
up scraps of entertainment and briefly 
soliloquize on them as though they were 
so many Yoricks’ skulls. The procedure 
may not make this reviewer a Hamlet 
among drama critics, but it may call at- 
tention to some aspects of our profes- 
sional—or, shall we say, our commercial 
and near-commercial—stage. 


I 


Inevitably, one must pay one’s respects 
to the musical shows that crop up 
late in every season, and one thing to 
note about them is that when they make 
an appearance on Broadway after March 
they are intended for the hot-weather 
trade. They must last out the summer 
if they are to retrieve even a portion of 
an investment that runs from $150,000 
to a quarter of a million dollars or more. 
A typical “hot-weather” item, By the 
Beautiful Sea, met the specifications and 
is surviving the summer drought in 
show business as this piece is being writ- 
ten for ETJ. I say “met the specifi- 
cations’—which is to say that it is 
mindless entertainment, tricked out with 


John Gassner, who has prepared the leading 
article in the present issue, is the regular con- 
tributor of “Broadway in Review.” 
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pleasant music (by Arthur Schwartz), 
gay costuming (by Irene  Sharaff), 
lavish décor (by Jo Mielziner), and 
vivacious choreography (by Helen Tam- 
iris). In short, it is a composition of 
second-rate ingredients supplied by first- 
rate showmen. Only the ingredients 
called “book” and “lyrics” (supplied 
here by Herbert and Dorothy Fields) are 
usually third-rate in these routine 
musicals, and it is customary for the clan 
of critics to make snide remarks to the 
effect that the show is all right but the 
book isn’t. There is surely a contradic- 
tion in such statements that some New 
Yorker wit will someday point out. How 
can the show be good if the book and 
lyrics are not? The answer, however, is 
simple enough. These standard Broad- 
way musicals are a patchwork. Busy 
critic and paying spectator alike flutter 
from patch to patch and alight on this 
or that piece of color. The fact that the 
parts do not agree makes little dif- 
ference. On the contrary, it is this diver- 
sity, a fundamental disharmony, that 
makes a “show” by contrast with a 
“‘music-drama.” 


There is a tacit understanding about 
this matter in the market-places, and the 
authors of the book and lyrics are us- 
ually the whipping boys of the play 
reviewers’ and the pseudo-discriminat- 
ing playgoers’ critical conscience. You 
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will notice, if you stay close to the 
market-places long enough, that such 
excoriated authors—Herbert and Dor- 
othy Fields, for example—return the 
next season with a whole skin, ready to 
be excoriated again and never the worse 
for the recurring experience. The bad 
notices they received the previous season 
will not prevent the authors from being 
called upon to do the book and lyrics of 
still another “musical.” In other words, 
this is a sort of game we play in our 
theatre year in and year out. We do not 
really want a “good” book and “good” 
lyrics. The former would be too unified 
for pleasure and the latter too difficult 
for apprehension in the case of shows 
that cannot survive on the patronage of 
the art-lover, the intellectual, and the 
man of specially developed taste. 


I have stressed this point for two 
reasons. One is that we ought to do 
away with the hypocrisy of crying out 
against the sins of the authors while 
crying up almost everyone else’s wares 
in the musical theatre. The fact is that 
we don’t want them to be consistent and 
richly imaginative artists; we want them 
only to “service’’ an entertainment. 
(Otherwise, we may get, the Lord forbid, 
works of art like the Ballet Ballads of 
John Latouche and Jerome Moross of 
several seasons ago, for which all the 
rhapsodies of the best reviewers could 
not secure a profitable run.) 


My other reason for discoursing on 
the subject of the musical stage is that I 
think we ought to evince a_ little 
skepticism by now concerning the favor- 
ite bromide of American dramatic 
criticism since Oklahoma! opened about 
a decade ago: namely, that the great 
achievement of the American theatre, 
which justifies and glorifies it, has been 
musical comedy or music drama. 
Neither genre has actually developed 
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since Oklahoma! and Carousel. The 
later “musicals” have not been better; 
with few exceptions, they have been 
inferior. The form has not been made 
more satisfactory; the integration of bal- 
let into the dramatic action—which 
Hammerstein and Rodgers, along with 
Mamoulian and Agnes de Mille, in- 
troduced in Oklahoma!—is not even 
being retained in most musical produc- 
tions. The fact is that musical produc- 
tions directly created for Broadway re- 
main a makeshift species of a showman- 
ship and must remain just that under 
present conditions of inflated produc- 
tion costs and of a public that brings 
to the theatre nothing more than its 
own pragmatic spirit of accommodation. 
If standards presumably set by Okla- 
homa! and Carousel actually prevailed 
in the American theatre—as standards 
set by Mozart, Verdi, and Wagner pre- 
vail in the opera—would By the Beauti- 
ful Sea, along with the same season’s 
Kismet and numerous other recent ex- 
hibitions such as Wish You Were Here 
and Miss Liberty, have been produced 
at all? 


By the Beautiful Sea is a vehicle for 
Shirley Booth, who must be tired by 
now of all the plaudits hurled at her; 
or perhaps she is merely amused, for she 
combines a fine air of disillusion with 
her dry pathos. There were rumors that 
Miss Booth was unhappy with the musi- 
cal show and critics commented that 
much of the “material” was unworthy of 
her. But in all such reports and com- 
ments I still find only support for my 
contention that all the talk about our 
giving rise to an art of musical theatre is 
poppycock. If the show runs despite 
the star’s and the critics’ dissatisfaction, 
we can only conclude that, despite the 
best of Rodgers and Hammerstein, the 
standards for musical theatre are those 
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of “show business.” The standard big- 
city public is perfectly content with a 
conglomeration of skits, songs, and 
dances independent of purpose, di- 
rection, or meaning, provided the pro- 
ceedings are sprightly and the perform- 
ances appealing by that public’s stand- 
ards. And it is characteristic of the pre- 
vailing view, shared by the critics and 
the public (as well as by the producers 
and the performing artists), that one 
talks of good and bad “material.” That 
is the way show business operates; it as- 
sumes the primacy of the performer (as 
an Ibsen or Chekhov play does not) and 
then worries about giving him some- 
thing with which to demonstrate his 
skill like the trapeze artist or bareback 
rider of a circus. I don’t object to this 
kind of show at all, but it is the most 
elementary kind of theatre we can have. 
It cannot be considered the summum 
bonum of American art unless it is as- 
sumed that the American drama cannot 
amount to anything. 


The likelihood of our setting up By 
the Beautiful Sea as that summum 
bonum is, of course, extremely slight. It 
is the over-valuation of our musical 
genre itself that is the question. Given 
half an occasion or opportunity, the 
critic and the articulate part of the 
public will quickly reassert the claim 
for American musical comedy. Occasion 
or opportunity arose when The Golden 
Apple—produced in March as an experi- 
ment of the Phoenix Theatre—was 
transferred to Broadway, and when The 
Pajama Game—a musical based on 


Richard Bissel’s novel 714 cents by 
George Abbott (music and “lyrics” by 
Richard Adler and Jerry Ross)—opened 
in May. Enthusiasm was once more 
possible; confidence in Broadway was 
rising again, as if another Ibsen or at 
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least another Tennessee Williams had 
come to Broadway. 


In the first instance, Broadway proved 
itself capable of playing host to a folk- 
play version of Homer by such high- 
brows as John Latouche and Jerome 
Moross. Gratification over the success of 
The Golden Apple was entirely in order. 
But we succumb to a confusion of values 
when we fail to realize that a folksy 
adulteration of the Iliad and Odyssey 
(quite apart from a treatment that runs 
down hill in the second act) does not 
offer salvation for the theatre. That, on 
the contrary, the theatre cannot thrive 
on collegiate or varsity popularizations 
of the classics, no matter how good. 
Pseudo-sophistication is not a founda- 
tion for vital art. 


In the second instance, The Pajama 
Game, the Broadway of George Abbott, 
with old and new sophisticated acting 
personnel (John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr., 
Carol Haney, and others), actually 
created a musical comedy out of such 
unusual ingredients as a sit-down strike 
in a pajama factory. The plain “down- 
to-earth” subject of management-labor 
conflict and the unromantic picture of 
factory life were effectively translated 
into theatre by the lean writing; the 
exuberant dancing (especially the danc- 
ing of Carol Haney); and the songs, 
three of which (“Steam Heat,” “Hey 
There,” ‘“Hernando’s Hideaway”) won 
instant success. In attending this musical 
account of the struggle over a seven-and- 
a-half-cents per hour rise in wages, one 
found oneself thrust back two decades 
into the “class-struggle” theatre of the 
mid-thirties. But one does not have to 
be cynical about proletarian virtue 
to doubt that our theatrical maturity is 
assured by The Pajama Game. Here, as 
in virtually all other musical comedies, 
it is essentially the variety show, with its 
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frequently dazzling tidbits of virtuosity 
in performance, that entrances us. That 
is all to the good, but this sort of ac- 
complishment is hardly new. Diverse 
virtuosity has not failed the theatre 
probably ever since the birth of the 
mime in the ancient world of Greece and 
Sicily. Theatrical success of this order 
should not be confused with the achieve- 
ment of a Gesamthunstwerk, of the arts 
in fusion rather than of art in diffusion. 
Nor should we confuse the pleasures of 
The Pajama Game, of course, with some 
triumph of dramatic realism or satiric 
art. Success at the box-office or popular 
esteem of any kind would properly be 
defeated in our milieu by any integrity 
of realism, any consistency of satire, or, 
for that matter, any consistency of style. 
So ends my latest dyspeptic disquisition 
on the myth of our musical-comedy 
renaissance! 


II 


Integrity of realism and consistency 
of style are, of course, the attributes of 
everything that has been truly great in 
the modern theatre, as exemplified by 
the best work of Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
O’Casey, and Chekhov. And this truism 
could properly lead to a second dis- 
quisition which, for lack of space, I 
shall merely state rather than develop. 
The point to consider is whether we are 
nowadays actually capable of giving true 
realization to the work of the modern 
masters. We have done comparatively 
well in recent years by Shaw, although 
the subtler the Shaw play the worse it 
has fared (I have not seen a satisfactory 
Heartbreak House, for example); and 
there has been a considerable flattening 
out of Shaw’s genius in recent produc- 
tions of Candida, Man and Superman, 
and Saint Joan. But, on the whole, our 
theatre has served Ibsen, Strindberg, 
O’Casey, and Chekhov vilely—either by 
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ignoring their work or providing only 
flickering glimpses of their genius. And 
most distressing has been our failure to 
do justice to Chekhov, to whom we owe 
an extremely important lesson in the art 
of fusing realism with poetry, natural- 
ism with sensibility, and intellect with 
emotion, And it was perhaps the 
Phoenix Theatre’s greatest service that 
its last production of the season, The 
Sea Gull, exemplified both the im- 
portance and the difficulty of our turn- 
ing to Chekhov, who is seen by us only 
as through a glass darkly. 


To be brief about it, let me concede 
that the Phoenix Theatre made a val- 
iant effort to do well by The Sea Gull by 
pooling the talents of such able actors as 
Montgomery Clift (who renounced Hol- 
lywood bonanzas at the altar of Chek- 
hov), Judith Evelyn, Maureen Stapleton, 
June Walker, Kevin McCarthy, and Sam 
Jaffe. Let me also observe that Norris 
Houghton directed the production well 
by providing many excellent touches of 
interpretation. I do not agree with 
critics who blame the direction. The 
trouble with the production was funda- 
mentally organizational. Our theatre is 
simply not organized to play Chekhov 
properly. 

It was obvious to those of us who 
know something about Broadway that 
the leading actress, Mira Rostova, 
whose playing of Nina was a major de- 
fect in the Phoenix production, did not 
come into the cast by means of a purely 
directorial decision, and _ that. the 
adaptation credited to her, to Kevin Mc- 
Carthy, and to Montgomery Clift was 
not selected without some concession to 
practicality. Why does a Chekhov play 
need “adaptation” .in the first place? 
Why do we need a different translation 
than the excellent one made by Stark 
Young and brilliantly played by the 
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Theatre Guild cast in the thirties—a 
cast which included the Lunts and Uta 
Hagen? Why did the new production 
need an actress in the role of Nina 
whose manner, speech, and style were 
so distinctly Russian (or, at least, 
“foreign”), when the other major roles 
were Montgomery Clift’s Constantin, 
Kevin McCarthy’s Trigorin, and Judith 
Evelyn’s Arkadina? Extra-artistic consid- 
erations cannot be allowed so much 
scope in the staging of masterpieces. 
These cannot be staged with much hope 
of success when the only way to produce 
them economically is to assemble players 
haphazardly and make a variety of 
empirical concessions such as those that 
were apparent at the Phoenix. Great 
theatre cannot be the servant of two 
masters, Art and Accommodation. 
Beyond this point I shall not venture 
here except to say that whenever the 
production allowed the playwright’s 
work to shine forth the results were 
magnificent. Greatly disappointed as 
many of us were with the production, we 
could not leave the Phoenix without 
once more realizing how beautiful and 
great this Chekhov play is. The beauty 
and greatness came from an understand- 
ing heart, than which nothing is more 
precious in art provided craftsmanship 
implements it. And it is a pleasure to be 
able to report that although the per- 
formers’ combined labors were far from 
satisfactory, their individual perform- 
ances revealed talents that we have had 
previous occasions to admire. Even in an 
uneven performance, Montgomery Clift 
punctuated several convincing situ- 
ations with his introspective underplay- 
ing, Judith Evelyn conveyed the person- 
ality of the mother-actress with rich 
diversity, and Maureen Stapleton 


brought a vivid pathos to the role as 
Masha. But, then, the presence of acting 
talent on our stage should not take us 
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by surprise. Our theatre lets down our 
actors far more frequently than our 
actors let down our theatre. 


Post Script: Robinson Jeffers’ version 
of Euripides’ Hippolytus (entitled The 
Cretan Woman) and the productions it 
received in Washington, D. C. and at 
the Provincetown Playhouse in Green- 
wich Village also could inspire a mono- 
logue—a monologue on the plight of 
poetic drama in our theatre. The Cretan 
Woman and Christopher Fry’s The Boy 
with the Cart (given at the Broadway 
Tabernacle church) were the only two 
non-Shakespearean poetic plays I could 
see in New York during the 1953-54 
season—that is, if I except The Con- 
fidential Clerk, which for this reviewer 
is verse drama rather than poetic drarna. 
And both The Cretan Woman and The 
Boy with the Cart were inevitably off- 
Broadway productions and uneven in 
performance. 

T. S. Eliot has been criticized for mov- 
ing away from poetic drama. There is 
an occasion for debate on this subject. 
But Eliot’s success or failure involves 
him in a central problem. Can we have 
a truly modern drama which will also be 
a dramatic poem? The Cretan Woman, 
for all its magnificent writing and its 
passionate subject matter, seemed an 
academic work. Fry’s saint or miracle 
play, for all its direct feeling and affect- 
ing simplicity, seemed equally academic. 
I believe our stage should have room for 
these plays but every production con- 
vinces me that they belong only on the 
periphery of a vital modern theatre. 


Would completely professional pro- 
ductions compel me to alter my opinion? 
I doubt it. Among the chief gratifi- 
cations of stage productions during the 
past twelve months was the playing of 
Jacqueline Brooks as Phaedra and of 
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Charles Aidman as Theseus in The 
Cretan Woman, which was ably di- 
rected at the Provincetown by Theodore 
Marcuse. Yet The Cretan Woman, 
which contains memorable dialogue and 
is rich with tragic splendor, did not seem 
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and life. It seemed to come out of some 
story-book, temporarily forgotten when 
the action was at its peak and uncom- 
fortably remembered as something out 
of schoolbooks when the action ebbed 
or when less adept performers took 


to grow naturally out of modern theatre _ the stage. 


The Playwright as Moralist 


... In judging a better or worse work of art we must inquire as to its effect 
upon ourselves both in terms of ourselves and the external world, and likewise 
we must so value the creator himself. . . . We must consider what the work of art, 
the play, the moving picture, the novel, the symphony makes us feel and think 
about our world, ourselves, and about our fellowman. In an immediate aesthetic 
experience these questions do not always obtrude themselves, but they necessarily 
follow upon that experience, contemplatively follow if it is valid and real. In an 
honest search of ourselves we will find the old truth—that a good or noble work 
of art heightens our pleasure in and adherence to the Good; that is, each one 
under its spell re-affirms in himself the desire and finer purposes of his life and 
stands ever stronger in the gripping certainty of an absolute reality and meaning 
to his existence and that of others like him. In this, art and religion are one and 
stand opposed to the pessimisms of a specialized science—Paul Green, The 
Hawthorne Tree (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1943), pp. 
53-54. Quoted by permission. 


The Playwright as Personality 


Let poets have full licence to slay themselves. ‘To save a man against his will 
is as bad as to kill him. The poet has done this more than once, and if rescued he 
will not become a man all at once, and lay aside his yearning for a notorious 
death. No one can tell why he composes verses—whether it be that he has de- 
filed his father’s grave or impiously profaned some solemn holy ground. Beyond 
doubt, he is mad and, like a bear that has succeeded in breaking through the 
barriers of his cage, your poet, with his wearisome readings, puts all to flight, 
unlearned and learned alike; but if he catches any one, he clings to him, and 
bores him to death by his recitals and adheres to his skin till gorged with 
blood, a veritable leech. 

—Horace, Ars Poetica (Moxon translation). 
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THE PROJECTED SETTING: A SYMPOSIUM 


JOEL E. RUBIN 


The use of scenic projection in the 
continental theatre has been fairly con- 
sistent since the time over three hundred 
years ago when the Jesuit Father, Athan- 
asius Kircher, first described the con- 
struction and practical application of 
his “magic lantern.” Chronologically, 
the American theatre has lagged far be- 
hind the continental theatre in the ap- 
plication of projection to scenic decor. 
While much of the development of ap- 
paratus for the initial extensive com- 
mercial use of the magic lantern was the 
work of American craftsmen during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, it is 
not until 1922 that we arrive at the date 
commonly associated with the first intro- 
duction of a projected setting, per se, in 
the American theatre. In 1922, Lee Sim- 
onson, the noted American scenic de- 
signer, used simple shadow projections 
as a major scenic element in the New 
York production of Back to Methuselah. 
The apparatus he employed was based 
in part upon ideas he had absorbed 
while touring European threatres. 

Projected settings have become in- 
creasingly popular here, a fact attested 


Joel E. Rubin, former Chairman of AETA’s 
Technical Developments Project, has been 
responsible for compiling and editing the pres- 
ent symposium, and for preparing the com- 
mentary which accompanies it; he was assisted 
by Leland H. Watson, of CBS-TV and Joan 
Hackett, of Wayne University, who served with 
him during 1953 on a special Projections In- 
vestigation of the Project. A specialist in theatre 
planning and lighting, he is co-author of a new 
text, Theatrical Lighting Practice. 


to by the sizable bibliography on the- 
atrical projection currently available in 
lighting literature. Yet, most of this ma- 
terial is concerned with technical mat- 
ters: the optical design of the projec- 
tor, the problem of correcting for angu- 
lar distortion, and the like. Few writers 
have cared to record any philosophy on 
the use of scenic projections, and in 
many cases what “philosophy’’ is avail- 
able serves merely to eulogize the beau- 
ties of the medium. 

The present symposium was organized. 
therefore, for the purpose of asking a 
few selected persons who have had ex- 
tensive experience with scenic projec- 
tion to venture an opinion as to the 
relative limits and manner of employ- 
ment which might govern the applica- 
tions of projected settings. The final 
symposium panel as presented here in- 
cludes writers representing the fields of 
educational and professional scenic and 
lighting design and of television produc- 
tion, as well as lighting equipment 
manufacturers. 

Since the form of many of the replies 
reproduced below follows the Statement 
of Purpose sent to the panel, it might 
be well to introduce here the pertinent 
portions of that statement. 


Projected scenery [as opposed to projected ef- 
fects] implies the use of projections as the 
major preoccupation of the production design. 
That is, the production design is solved princi- 
pally with the use of a projected setting. . . . 
Does projected scenery provide a kind of setting 
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which is organic only in a certain type of 
production, and if so, what is this type? ... 
The following statements are meant to expand 
upon the problem: 

(a) Some practitioners believe that projected set- 
tings may be used in only non-realistic produc- 
tion styles. And the converse: projected settings 
may be used in both realistic as well as non- 
realistic production styles. 

(b) Some practitioners believe that projected set- 
tings are a substitute for scenery and backdrops 
(i.e. used as an economical or labor-saving device 
in place of construction and painting of scenery). 
And the converse: projected settings are not 
such a substitute, but imply a new method of 
staging and a new key to production. 

(c) Some practitioners believe that the quality of 
projections and of conventional built and 
painted scenery may be made to be much alike. 
And the converse: the luminosity and vividness 
of the projection offer a quality far different 
from that of built and painted scenery. 

(d) Some practitioners believe that a realistic 
background projection will be effective only if 
there is conventional construction of a middle- 
ground setting which flows into and harmonizes 
with the rearground projection. And the con- 
verse: a realistic rearground projection may be 
effective even without the addition of other 
scenic elements. 


We are printing here less than one 

third of the replies to this Statement of 
Purpose. It will be well, therefore, to 
indicate the kind of reply which has 
been omitted. First of all, a number of 
experts were perhaps overly modest, and 
felt that with the “conditions” under 
which they had worked they did not 
know enough to warrant an evaluation. 
One such reply, rather typical, came 
from a well-known designer in the edu- 
cational theatre: 
...I only know that the conditions under which 
I have had to work make projections a [dif- 
ficult] job and demand great compromises in 
the rest of the lighting. I can imagine the 
excitement of working under perfect conditions, 
but I haven't had those yet and I don’t know 
where to get them... . 


A second kind of reply suggested that 
the “rationalizations’ we received as 


comments would be worthless until 
someone solved the optical problem in 
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projection. A manufacturer and de- 
signer of specialized lighting equipment 
wrote us that: 

. unless we have the right kind of instru- 
mentation, you, me and everybody else is just 
taking up everybody's time needlessly by a lot 
of chatter that is not going to get anyone any- 
place. Let's get the instrumentation built, then 
find out how to use it and with what... . 


The two replies, quoted in part above, 
provide a commentary upon the present 
technical difficulties involved in the 
utilization of a projected setting. As the 
first reply suggests, a lack of adequate 
conditions! in many present theatres 
makes it difficult to employ luminous 
images. As the second indicates, the 
present instrumentation in projection 
requires extensive further development 
and we still have many problems in 
equipment design.* 

In the succeeding pages the arguments 
of several of the panel are reproduced in 
whole or in part; following these, an 
analysis and a summation of the argu- 
ments are presented. 


I, E.F. KOOK 


E. F. Kook is the President of Century Lighting, 
Inc., New York, and a Visiting Lecturer at 
Columbia University in Lighting. 


. The problem of projected scenery and 
effects is one of extreme interest yet great 


1 The adequate conditions for a given pro- 
jection would include having (a) the type of 
projector required, (b) the type of image or 
slide mechanism required, (c) the type of pro- 
jection surface required, and (d) a proper 
spatial relation of these. Space relations would 
involve also the actor, the other lighting equip- 
ment, and the built setting, if any. 

2 Many practitioners and equipment manu- 
facturers would agree that (a) the optical train 
of a carefully-designed lens projection system is 
seldom more than three to five per cent ef- 
ficient, (b) to obtain a projected field of even 
over-all brightness which is free from optical 
distortion requires careful and very expensive 
lens design and manufacture, (c) the angle-of- 
spread of the projection beam in a lens pro- 
jector is seldom beyond. sixty to seventy degrees, 
not wide enough to cover a typical cyclorama 
surface, and (d) expensive heat-resistant glasses 
and blower mechanisms have not always been 
designed into the projection system to prevent 
deterioration of the slide due to heat. 
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challenge. Here are my answers to the ques- 
tions in the order in which they are raised. 


(a) Projected scenery has been utilized in 
realistic as well as non-realistic plays. It has 
been employed with stylized scenery; also 
symbolically in realistic dramas like Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman where the projec- 
tion of spring leaves and then autumn leaves 
was intended to denote the time as well as 
the hope and failure in the life of the princi- 
pal character. Projections aptly applied in 
fantasies, mysteries, and dream sequences 
heighten visual and emotional values. A sense 
of animation is increased through the appli- 
cation of projection in musical comedies, operas, 
and revues. But in all instances, as best as I 
can remember, they represented an augmented 
element rather than a major undertaking of 
the production. I do not recall any play on 
Broadway wherein the designer applied projec- 
tions to the exclusion of built scenery. . . .3 


(b) There have been occasions when pro- 
jected scenery was employed as a substitute for 
some of the sets. And there is no limit to the 
number of. elaborate illusions that can be 
created through the ingenious use of projec- 
tions. I do not consider projected scenery a 
new method, or a new key to production. We 
have only to refer to the history of stage 
lighting to refute that statement... . 


(c) When Jo Mielziner introduced back 
lighted translucencies in Elmer Rice’s Two on 
an Isle, these were alternated with projections 
that were focused from the overhead pipe. I 
found it difficult to differentiate -between the 
two. An extremely [good] balance of light 
was maintained between the translucencies and 
projections. In a more recent production, 
Dwight Wiman’s Dance Me a Song, Jo Miel- 
ziner again used projections and translucencies, 
and my experience was the same. On the other 
hand, I think I can readily detect lighted 


scenery from projected scenery. . I doubt 
that lighted, built scenery can match the 
luminous quality of translucent projection. 


Despite this vividness I hope that even greater 
brightness in projections wil: be attained. 

(d) I find it difficult to accept the statement 
. . . other than to say that a projection ma- 


8 A major use of projections by Jo Mielziner 
for Rodgers and Hammerstein’s Allegro (1947) 
was largely unsuccessful. The projection ap- 
paratus was not at that .time sufficiently 


developed to provide the even blending needed 
to match slides from several projectors cover- 
ing the entire cyclorama. (Editor) 
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chine or a projection effect should be used 
only if it needs to be used. 

{In summation], there are innumerable needs 
which justify the application of projection 
slides or moving discs. In some instances a 
limited budget insists upon the exercise of the 
designer's imagination to replace costly built 
and painted scenery. Sometimes, multi-scene 
plays on small stages compel the application of 
projections. The . . . high costs of built and 
painted scenery ... are... considerations that 
emphasize the advantages of projection over 
built scenery. But their uses can be restricted 
by the physical limitations of shallow stages 
too prevalent in the legitimate theatres. . . . 
Other technical deficiencies have withheld 
wider application of the projection machine. . . . 
But there is no doubt that projections do afford 
substantial savings and can contribute artistic 
and technical values to a play. Artists have 
repeatedly proved that they have the mind, 
the imagination, and the talent to bring ex- 
citement and beauty through the use of projec- 
tions. But when projections are a beauty unto 
themselves, they are in the words of Francis 
Bacon, a “petty wonderment.” 


Il. THOMAS WILFRED 


Thomas Wilfred is Director of the Art Institute 
of Light, West Nyack, New York, and the 
author of a volume on luminous images pres- 
ently in preparation (Lumia: The Art of 
Light). 

At the outset I shall take five basic factors 
for granted because I am convinced they are 
essential to the successful use of projected 
scenery, and that the absence of any one will 
prove a fatal handicap to any significant develop- 
ment: 

(1) Adequate projection equipment. Profes- 
sionally designed and built to yield sufficient 
intensity for a projected image to hold its own 
against unavoidable reflection from the acting 
area. 

(2) Adequate lighting units for acting area, 
each one designed and installed so that spills 
from the unit itself, or reflections from such 
spills on teasers, tormentors, etc., cannot diffuse 
over the projection surface. 

(3) A wery dark, or black, floor or ground- 
cloth over the entire acting area. This to re- 
duce to a minimum the reflection from acting 
area to screen. 

(4) Front projection from bridge or batten 
inside proscenium onto a completely opaque 
projection surface (cyclorama, drop, or rear 
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wall) flat white, without seams or wrinkles.4 

(5) A scenic staff specially trained to design 
for projection, and to transfer the design to a 
projection plate (whether by photography or 
direct hand painting) with the necessary critical 
density for maximum light transmission with- 
out loss of detail or quality. 

With the above granted, projected scenery 
may be used successfully in a surprising variety 
of production types—from stark, static realism 
to fluid, mobile fantasy—but the purchase of 
projection equipment will not make projection 
experts of a technical staff any faster than the 
purchase of an organ will make an organist. 
There is much new to learn. 

Projected scenery may be designed and pro- 
cessed to blend so perfectly with built and 
painted middle-ground pieces that the spectator 
is unable to tell the two apart. Inversely, a 
projected rearground can be made to yield an 
illusion of depth and luminosity far greater 
than a painted drop, while still harmonizing 
with painted middle-ground items. 

Even in conventional box interiors (ceiling 
and all) a view through doors and windows 
of clouds, sea, mountains, skyscrapers, all with 
slow changes in weather and time of day, can 
be most effectively projected. 

In space-stage productions (curved cyclorama 
from tormentor to tormentor) we may project 
over the entire visual field and dispense with 
all other scenic elements but levels and props. 

In multidirectional (arena) productions we 
may now surround actors and audience alike 
by a full circle of projected scenery, static or 
mobile, realistic or nonobjective. Distracting? 
A full symphony orchestra does not distract 
from a tenor aria more than a single piano 
might, It is all a matter of balance. Added 
resources, be they ever so powerful, can produce 
but greater eloquence—in the right hands. 


Projected scenery is still a stranger on the 
stage, welcomed by those with ideas and vision, 
feared by those who earn their living by build- 
ing, painting, or shifting and storing the 
voluminous painted settings. It is still a thing 
apart from the lighting of the acting area, but 
many of us are looking to the day when the 
two will merge and become visual accompani- 
ment, played from a single console by a skilled 


4 Although none of the other experts makes 
note of it, a considerable controversy exists over 
the merits of front versus rear projection. Rear 
projection finds its greatest present use in 
television production. Much theatrical rear 


projection has been done in productions at 
Yale University and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. (Editor) 
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artist who will never play any two performances 
quite alike, any more than the actor would— 
or could. 

It can be done as soon as enough of us really 
wish to do it! 


Ill, PAUL PLANER 


Paul Planer is the Director of G.K.P. Projection, 
New York, and has done extensive work with 


projections both on the continent and _ this 
country. 
. . . Scenic projection has to fight against im- 


portant enemies. First of all, those interested 
in the building and painting of scenery. Then 
there are—and this is most deplorable—many 
designers who are old-fashioned, ultra-conserva- 
tive, accustomed to working only with built 
scenery. These designers are not used to 
serving the arts with all the mediums at their 
disposal. I hope this kind of designer is in the 
minority; certainly there are in considerable 
numbers those who are thinking and creating 
on a higher level. Again, only in this country 
does there exist in the professional theatre the 
rule that one has to pay a certain “fine” for 
each square foot of projected, non-painted sur- 
fame. sid Another handicap to the current use 
of projections is that “projectors” manufactured 
or put together by amateurs are not always 
sufficient and do not solve the problems which 
a perfect projection system must and can solve. 
The many advantages of a system that is good 
from a technical, artistic, and economic point 
of view, will finally overcome all the existing 
handicaps and prejudices. 


The following statements are based on the 
assumption that a really good projection sys- 
tem is used. Scenic projection under these cir- 
cumstances does not sacrifice the production 
concept or design in order to achieve technical 
perfection. To the contrary, scenic projection 
enriches the production concept. . . 


From my work and experience . . . I am con- 
vinced that: (a) projected settings may be 
used both in realistic and in non-realistic pro- 
duction styles, and (b) projected settings are 
certainly a substitute for built and painted 
scenery. Not only may artistic results be 
achieved, but also a substantial financial econ- 
omy. The savings in building, painting, stor- 
age, and transportation costs of settings are 
very decisive. (c) In a sense projected 
scenery provides the conception of the kind of 
setting required, so that the built and painted 
settings correspond with the projected images. 
The painting of the built scenery will then be 
in harmony with the projection. The stage 
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lighting must be conditionally regulated and 
adapted. 

Sometimes scenic projection is the only 
medium to interpret the author's or the com- 
poser’s intentions. A typical example is in 
the opera Titus, by Mozart, where the destruc- 
tion of the palace is to be shown. This was 
very effectively portrayed in the Tanglewood 
production of 1952 where my G.K.P. apparatus 
was used in the following manner: when the 
curtain rose the palace was to be seen in its 
whole splendor. Then the burning started. 
First the flames blazed out of the windows of 
the first floor, then in the windows of the 
second floor, then all over the building. Clouds 
of smoke passed over the entire palace and final- 
ly—in dissolving—the ruins of the palace ap- 
peared. . . . In the production of Tchaikovsky's 
Nutcracker Ballet at the Municipal Theatre in 
Amsterdam, the first scene was a small built 
room with a real Christmas tree. When the 
dream began, the tree and the walls of the 
room disappeared and the tree was projected 
in precisely the same shape. Then the scene 
shifted imperceptibly four times. The projected 
tree grew by means of dissolving projection 
until it reached three times its original size. 
Finally it stood in the middle of the snow- 
covered forest. Then the castle appeared and 
faded into the throne room of the fairy princess 
Dragee. The fading from one scene to another 
was accomplished as easily as if in a dream. . . 5 
These descriptions of typical examples are the 
best proof of a good scenic projection system 
and the advantages of the projected setting. 


IV. PEGGY CLARK 


Peggy Clark is a leading Broadway scenic de- 
signer who frequently specializes in lighting. 
She has received design credit on over sixty 
New York productions, 


Personally I incline to the feeling that pro- 
jected scenery is very special—belongs to a very 
special type of production or ballet—and that 
the effects of windows, leaves, clouds, etc., are 
the best way to use it. Very few professional 


5 Our space allotment makes it impossible 
to reproduce here the descriptions of a score 
of other examples of the use of projected set- 
tings which Mr. Planer provided. These in- 
cluded Faust (Burgtheater, Vienna); Wein- 
berger’s opera Schwanda, the Bag-piper (State 
Opera, Dresden); Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird (The- 
atre National de Il'Odeon, Paris); Peer Gynt 
(Municipal Theater, Amsterdam); Magic Flute 
(Royal Opera, Stockholm); Antigone (Barn 


Stages, Nantucket, Mass.); Gretry’s Richard the 
Lion Hearted (Berkshire Music Center, Tangle- 
wood, Mass.). (Editor) 
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(Broadway, especially) theatres provide ade- 
quate depth for good projected backgrounds. 
They must be far enough up stage not to be 
interfered with by the far more important light 
which illuminates the actors—and a projection 
screen must be designed into the general design 
of a set to be useful at all. 


So far as using projections as a labor-saving 

device, as a good union member of a scenic 
artists’ union I should oppose them. However, 
I can think of only exceptional cases where they 
can do anything that anywhere approximates 
the effects to be gotten from painted and/or 
built scenery. Usually projections are not as 
good. 

My thoughts, as I said before, are greatly 
limited by the sort of problem usually encoun- 
tered in Broadway production. I think pro- 
jected scenery should only be used in very 
special cases for very special effects. Given the 
right play, projections could add real magic. 


Vv. STANLEY McCANDLESS 


Stanley McCandless is Professor of Theatre 
Lighting at Yale University and Head of Re- 
search and Development for Century Lighting, 
Inc., New York. His books include: A Method of 
Lighting the Stage and A Syllabus of Stage 
Lighting. 

The problem in theatrical projection is to 
have properly designed slides, in heat-resisting 
color; an optical system giving sharp images 
and variable spreads, with distortion taken 
care of; and a source which will give a high 
level of illumination. Scenic projection for the 
entire stage requires a very elaborate and care- 
fully designed apparatus, and we are still far 
from a completely satisfactory technical solu- 
tion to all of the problems involved. 


As to the subject matter put on the slides, 
generally speaking a freer pattern is more 
dramatic and in character with the medium, 
and this is particularly true with shadow pro- 
jections. But, there is really only one final 
test as to whether anything is effective on the 
stage. Does it fit? If a very sagacious theatre 
person gave me a positive answer I would ac- 
cept it. The best plan is to try it and then 
decide. 


I suspect that the “luminosity” of a projected 
background will always seem different from 
painted scenery. Sometimes this is good; gen- 
erally it is distracting. For that reason, lumi- 
nosity seems to go with the more abstract ap- 
proach than the realistic. As soon as I say 
this I recall that only two scenes out of twenty- 
two in one show were truly realistic and they 
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of all the others were most effective. It may be 
that the others were less effectively designed? 

Of course it is cheaper to project backgrounds 
than to paint them once you have the proper 
apparatus. But, economy is a poor guide to 
art even though it may sometimes be a neces- 
sary one. Too many projections are out of 
character with the type of play and are used 
primarily for the sake of economy. Such pro- 
jections may have provided an ingenious solu- 
tion for scenery, but “it was so ingenious” is no 
real praise artistically. 


The suggestions given in the symposium out- 
line all have a measure of truth, and they 
also have a number of valid exceptions. To 
those who are sure that projected backgrounds 
can only be used as abstractions, let it be said 
that realistically projected settings can often 
be effective. Realistic projections should us- 
ually have three-dimensional objects in the fore- 
ground, however, and a projected scene should 
generally be considered as a continuation of 
the setting that it establishes. 


Here at Yale, The Emperor Jones, Brand, 
and the ships of Dido and Aeneas were exam- 
ples of simple but effective projections. Simi- 
larly, Donald Oenslager’s simple projections for 
the queen’s chamber and the courtroom in 
The Winter’s Tale were most effective and com- 
pletely in character. 


VI. JOHN ASHBY CONWAY 


John Ashby Conway is Professor of Design at 
the University of Washington in Seattle. He 
has made extensive use of projected scenery in 
the theatres there, as well as in his designs for 
the Seattle Aquatheatre productions. During the 
summer of 1953 he offered a credit course in 
projections at the University, the first such 
course in the country. 


Since the answers to the present questionnaire 
partly constitute a designer’s creed, I hope I 
may be forgiven for answering in the first 
person. At the moment, I believe: 


That the setting must reflect the designer's 
reaction to the script. There is no hard-and- 
fast rule ordering drops for one play, projec- 
tions or set-pieces for another. To my amaze- 
ment, I find audiences, or a large part of 
them, simply do not know a projection from 
a painted drop. . . . Keep the audience bound 
up within the play, whatever the technical 
means used to stage it. 


That projections can be used for all sorts 
of plays and operas, but I must admit at first 
I was a little wary of trying to project a 
realistic interior. I have since found that 
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with suitable built-up foregrounds the effect 
is quite satisfactory. I often use open bal- 
ustrades, low walls, platforms or colonnades to 
help out in these cases... . 


That the deadness of the surface of a painted 
drop has become distasteful to me since the 
clarity of projected color has spoiled me for 
the drabness of paint. I prefer, instead, if I 
must have a drop down stage, to paint it with 
dye and hang it in slight folds; it seems 
cleaner, more decorative, and more honest. 


That I have no particular bias for lens pro- 
jections against those of the Direct Beam.é 
The slight haziness of the latter is more than 
offset by the versatility of the instrument. 
Moving effects are more effective and more 
easily achieved than with lens pyojections, 
which always manage to look like sciopticons. 
Moving landscape, clouds, smoke, and flames 
are easy with the Direct Beam, and I find it 
helpful in suggesting distances, using lens 
projectors to fill in sharply focused foregrounds. 
The combination is excellent for landscapes 
which need changes from night to day... . 


That [in the course taught here in pro- 
jections] . . . we built equipment, solved prob- 
lems of setting by preparing designs for lens 
projection, and making settings in depth for 
the Direct Beam. We built moving effects, 
lamp houses, and designed settings for various 
Clavilux? units; and found, when we had 
finished, that adequate projections need not 
remain a distant dream when limited budget 
dictates economy. A sense of design is helpful, 
but great facility in drawing is not necessary. 


That, in summing it all up, if a designer 
is able to use projections and has adequate 
equipment, he should use them, but not if 
another solution appears more suitable. Any 
effect which upstages either author or actor 
is bad, whether it is a live dog with friends 
in the audience, or a projection. If either can- 
not be used to reinforce the playwright’s in- 
tention, it should be discarded, no matter how 
clever. 


That it all depends partly upon the de- 
signer’s ability, but mostly upon his taste. 


6The Direct Beam projector is an appli- 
cation of the shadow or Linnebach projector. 
(Editor) 

7 Clavilux refers to a number of projection 
units designed by Thomas Wilfred in which the 
image to be projected, special reflectors, and 
the light source itself may be moved by 
mechanical or electrical means during the 
projection cycle. (Editor) 
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VII. PAUL F. WITTLIG 


Paul F. Wittlig is Vice-President in Charge of 
Research for CBS Television in New York City. 


In television, scenic projection provides a 
very valuable production tool. Like any other 
production tool, to get the best result it should 
be used for the job it can do best. The fellow 
who uses scenic projection for the interior walls 
of a living room set will get a much less 
satisfactory result than if he had used flats, 
and will probably not save any money either. 
On the other hand, if he uses scenic projection 
to achieve the effect of great depth, he will 
be very happy with the result. Likewise, for 
a montage or succession of short acts and 
sketches that require quick changes of back 
ground, scenic projection will not only produce 
an excellent effect but save him money at the 
same time. 

For interiors in which endlessly long corri- 
dors or cavernous rooms adjoin the room in 
which the action takes place, scenic projection 
can be employed to good advantage to provide 
the effect of the great depth of the adjoining 
areas. In such instances, care must be exer- 
cised in the treatment of the joint between the 
screen and the floor. This, of course, can be 
handled in many ways, such as by use of a 
step up or step down at the beginning of the 
projected room, or ending or beginning a floor 
covering or floor design at the juncture of the 
floor and screen. It is an obvious advantage to 
use doorways or archways to limit the size 
of the projection. Also, wherever possible a 
reasonable amount of space should be allowed 
between the archway and screen ‘to minimize 
the giveaway effect on arcing or trucking shots. 

In the case of outdoor scenes, the depth 
provided by scenic projection can add great 
realism. The important consideration here is 
to confine the scenic projection to the actual 
background and provide middle-ground physi- 
cal elements to produce a realistic blend be- 
tween foreground elements and the background. 
Without this middle ground the. slightest 
camera movement may reveal that the back- 
ground and foreground are distinctly separate 
and the background flat. This very obviously 
kills any illusion of realism. 

For the montage or quick succession of acts, 
scenic projection again can be_ invaluable. 
Backgrounds can be changed instantly or dis- 
solved. If two projectors are employed, the 


scenes can be alternated and certain small 
props changed. This is a very effective tech- 
nique for anything like a dream sequence re- 
quiring half a dozen or more changes of scene 
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and obviously is far more economical than 
using flats and other physical scenic pieces. 


Careful readers of this symposium will 
have noted by now both the unanimity 
of opinion among the selections on some 
points, and the diversity of opinion on 
others. Nearly all of our writers are 
concerned with the present limitations 
on the effectiveness of projection; we 
seem as yet to be only at the threshold 
of developing our equipment and our 
technique in applying the luminous 
images. There is some _ indication 
throughout the comments that projec- 
tion is a specialized technique demand- 
ing compromises on the part of more 
traditional staging elements. The prac- 
titioners seem agreed that the use of the 
projected setting will save considerable 
production cost with reduction or elimi- 
nation of expense on building, painting, 
storage, handling, and transportation of 
the “setting.” One of the practitioners 
would be opposed to the extensive use 
of projected settings in the professional 
theatre if this would eliminate jobs for 
union labor; another protests against the 
“fine” exacted on each square foot of 
projected setting in the professional 
theatre. 

There is a diversity of opinion on the 
question of the limitation of luminous 
images to non-realistic production styles. 
Professor McCandless tends to prefer a 
more free and abstract pattern; Miss. 
Clark would treat the projection as 
something that is “very special.” Mr. 
Wilfred, Mr. Planer, and Professor Con- 
way indicate their use of the projected 
setting in both realistic and non-realistic 
production styles. Mr. Kook points out 
that the projection effect has been used 
in a wide variety of production styles in 
New York. 


Some of the specialists believe that the 
qualities of projection are quite different 
from those of built and painted scenery. 
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Others feel that the qualities of each 
may be simulated. Nevertheless, those 
who believe that the qualities are dis- 
similiar, and use such adjectives as 
luminous, vivid, fluid, and mobile to 
describe this difference, do not attempt 
to demand that such characteristics nec- 
essarily lead to a new method of staging 
or a new key to production. 

Specifically, Mr. Kook provides us 
with an analysis of the present disu‘e of 
projected settings, per se, in the profes- 
sional theatre. He believes that project- 
ed settings will see more and more use 
as the present technical deficiencies are 
overcome. Professors McCandless and 
Conway indicate that projected settings 
are more widely used in the educational 
theatre. Mr. Wilfred provides a well- 
formulated position on the technical and 
artistic requirements of the projected 
setting and leaves us with some stimu- 
lating ideas as to possibilities for their 
application. Mr, Planer presents some of 
the present limiting factors and supplies 
examples of projection technique. Miss 
Clark, who answers only in terms of 
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present New York conditions, seems to 
reverse the field in her limitations on 
the use of the projected setting. Both 
Professor McCandless and _ Professor 
Conway contend that the use of projec- 
tions is mostly a matter of the designer's 
personal taste, with Professor Conway 
outlining some steps that might be taken 
to promote more extensive use of pro- 
jections in the educational theatre. 
Finally, Mr. Wittlig applies projection 
to television problems. His suggested 


applications should interest theatre 
workers. 
“The Projected Setting: A Sympo- 


sium” indicates how stimulating the use 
of the projected setting has been to our 
specialists. They have, in general, codi- 
fied few rules for the use of the device. 
They feel that the designer’s imagination 
and taste provide the only restrictions 
to its possible applications. ‘They indi- 
cate that the characteristics of the me- 
dium, its luminosity, vividness, mobili- 
ty, and fluidity, will lead to imaginative, 
exciting applications. 


The Same Old Russet Mantle 


Why should we suppose that a radical change is necessary in the theatre? 
The glory of a sunrise or sunset is just the same today as when the first human 
beheld it. Our emotions have not changed. Love, hate and anger are just as 
potent in our modern civilization as they were in barbaric Rome. 

Let us use our modern devices for improvement and to enhance the value 
of the text; make the settings and the lighting conform with the mood and 


character of the play. . . 


.—Louis Hartmann, Theatre Lighting (New York: D. 


Appleton, 1930), pp. 112-113. Quoted by permission. 
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SPECIAL NOTE FOR 
ET] CONTRIBUTORS 


Hubert C. Heffner has been named 
Editor of the Journal for 1955-57, and 
will take over his duties on the first of 
the year. Since he will be abroad until 
June of 1955, manuscripts submitted for 
possible publication in ETJ should— 
until further notice—be sent directly to: 
James H. Clancy, Associate Editor, ET/, 
Department of Speech and Drama, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
Specific inquiries on particular manu- 
scripts and queries as to general ET] 
policy may be addressed to Professor 
Heffner at the Department of Drama, 
University of Bristol, Bristol, England. 


ON THEATRE MUSEUMS 
To the Editor: 


The opening of the theatre museum 
in the Houghton Library at Harvard 
and the increased activity in a fair num- 
ber of such collections throughout the 
country point to a significant growth 
of these colorful offshoots of the stage. 
They give encouraging evidence of our 
theatrical coming of age. One may 
even speak of a movement pushing such 
exhibits into being. But the movement 
stirs largely underground, for little has 
been written of its aims or accomplish- 
ments; and in this country the collec- 
tions have still to attract the general 
public. The present is a good moment 
to appraise them. 

There are far more and larger the- 
atre museums abroad than in the Uni- 
ted States. The largest, presumably, is 
that in Tokyo. In addition to famous 
collections in London, Paris, Vienna, 


and Berlin are two remarkable mu- 
seums, unsurpassed in their kind in 
Europe—those in Copenhagen and in 
Drottningholm, Sweden. In a few cases, 
as at Drottningholm, the ancient build- 
ing itself is virtually a museum, remind- 
ing us that insofar as collections reveal 
the history and antiquity of the stage 
they become essentially historical or 
sociological, recording the genealogy of 
the theatre. Since there is, obviously, 
more theatre history to record in Eur- 
ope than in America, the incentive to 
establish such institutions is greater 
abroad than in this country. Europe 
has had more connoisseurs in such fields 
and, especially in its old principalities, 
has experienced a considerable demand 
to preserve proud memories of the local 
stages. Where people move about more 
rapidly, more is dropped by the way. 

Yet the cards are by no means stacked 
wholly in favor of the Old World. 
Where attention falls slightly less on 
the history or chronology of the stage, 
it may fall all the more upon the art. 
The most delightful and legitimate war- 
rant for a theatre museum is simply 
that it is an unusually engaging and 
unassuming kind of art museum. One 
consequence of the oft-repeated condi- 
tion of the theatre as a meeting place 
of the arts is that the arts converging 
upon it may be divided or analyzed, and 
so presented separately in the highly 
specialized gallery. The dramatic mu- 
seum collects the sound track of the 
play on phonographic recordings, rep- 
resents its scenes through the designer’s 
water-color sketches, shows the costumes 
and properties themselves, and ex- 
hibits the actors in photographs or as 
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theatrical dolls. There is scarcely any 
limb of the stage production itself that 
cannot be successfully plucked to orna- 
ment the drama museum. Nor is it the 
less alive for plucking. 

From this point of view such a mu- 
seum deals in art quite as truly as the 
stage. Its objects are really self-con- 
tained and have full aesthetic value. 
And far from being debased or deriva- 
tive, the component parts of the dra- 
matic Museum stand among the singu- 
larly lively arts. Take, for example, 
the masks and dolls. Purist criticism 
denies the name of sculpture to objects 
that are not in bronze or marble; but 
puppets, masks, and mannikins may be 
tremendously vivacious. The theatre 
museum, properly contrived, less _re- 
sembles a genealogical collection than 
a play; it is often not less but more ani- 
mated than the exhibit of fine art tak- 
ing itself overseriously. The dramatic 
museum proves to be lyrical in the 
sense that it deals in exciting entities 
of a relatively diminished size. Its ex- 
hibits invite sparkle and diversity, ap- 
pealing to both scholar and _ public, 
adult and child, the sophisticated and 
the naive. 

In terms of scale it holds special 
fascination not only for the young, who 
instinctively sympathize with most 
things small, but for minds especially 
enamored with theatre, which 
conceives of itself as a world in little. 
The stage is the great world diminished 
in bulk and improved in imagination. 
There is at least a suggestion that 
the miniature presents still further 
refinement along the same lines. Here 
is often the first-born of the artist’s 
dream world. First he constructs his 
model, then the stage itself. The large 
or “real” object is genetically the 
model, and the aesthetic reality is that 
which comes first. Of course, some 
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models are made after their originals; 
but, while such afterthoughts in mini- 
ature are often charming, it is note- 
worthy that the trial sketch as a rule 
has more vitality than the diminished 
replica. 

As already indicated, there is every 
reason for a dramatic museum to show 
formal works of art using a strictly 
theatrical subject matter or decor side 
by side with lighter and more prag- 
matic studies made by people of the 
theatre. This may not be as a rule 
feasible, but there are and should be 
exceptions; and for purposes of study 
even prints of the great theatrical 
paintings may be inspiring. The su- 
perior dignity of larger works in stone 
or in oils undeniably gives a welcome 
depth to the tone of the less formalized 
theatrical gallery. Far from changing 
or diverting the natural character of 
the dramatic museum, the accession of 
a few such objects materially enhances 
its true quality. An oil or a print by 
Daumier is, obviously, as welcome as 
a model or drawing by Donald Oen- 
slager. 

Because the objects of a dramatic 
museum are generally small and light, 
they may be easily stored and often 
changed on the walls and stands and 
in the cases. While the “art museum” 
tends to be static, the dramatic 
museum should properly be dynamic. 
And this is, surely, to its gain. Similar- 
ly, collections of dramatic art may be 
transported from city to city and 
country to country with relative ease. 
The theatre almost always ranks high 
in the scale of national “public re- 
lations,” and many striking exhibits 
have been arranged with aid of cultural 
attachés and in illustration of state or 
national theatres. The Brander Mat- 
thews Dramatic Museum at Columbia 
University has recently held exhibits 
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with such materials secured from 
France, Germany, Russia, and Japan, 
and is within the next year to have 
displays from Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Yugoslavia. More- 
over it is not only true for literature or 
philosophy that all the world’s a stage; 
it is true for the dramatic museum that 
the stages are of all the world, no less 
in space than in time. Some of the 
most fascinating displays for such a 
museum are from the arts of primitive 
peoples. 

Yet despite the many features that 
should endear the dramatic museum to 
us and make it among all museums 
one of the most imaginative, in our 
country today these institutions remain 
relative rarities and are relatively little 
frequented. There several col- 


lections in libraries, schools, and the- 
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atres, and even occasionally a visitor to 
an orthodox progressive art 
museum discovers a theatre wing, as 
in the case of the Cooper Union 
Museum of Decorative Art in New 
York. But all require more support, 
more funds, more hands, and more 
advertisement. Above all, they demand 
directors, and they demand a public 
appreciative of their very special and 
delightful potentialities, alive to the 
beauty of their change of scenes. As 
the American theatrical scene itself 
matures, it is virtually assured that 
we shall understand, cherish, and cul- 
tivate them increasingly. 


Henry M. WELLS, 
Curator, Brander Matthews 
Dramatic Museum, 
Columbia University 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


THE GLOBE RESTORED: A STUDY 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN THE- 
ATRE. By C. Walter Hodges. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1954; 
pp. 199, 62 plates, 20 drawings. $7.50. 


The Elizabethan stage has never 
rested easy in its grave. Each age has re- 
created it either in the image of its 
own stage or in the image of its dreams. 
The year 1953 produced a new inter- 
pretation of each type: one suggestion 
that Shakespeare wrote for an arena 
stage, and one reconstruction with all 
the symbolic glory lacking in our 
picture-frame theatre. 


Leslie Hotson has boldly (in the 
Sewanee Review of Summer, 1953, and 
the Atlantic Monthly of January, 1954) 
thrown all the old revivals aside and, 
emboldened by modern arena thinking, 
declared that Shakespeare’s stage had 
an audience on all sides. His main 
argument is based on a newly dis- 
covered document ordering a stage to be 
built in the middle of the palace hall 
in preparation for a performance by 
Shakespeare’s company. It may turn 
out that that stage was a platform for 
the royal throne, as some pictures of 
royal audiences show, and as was regu- 
larly provided for the masques. Yet Pro- 
fessor Hotson’s surmise may have a great 
deal of truth. It could be strengthened 
by a comparison with several forms of 
the late medieval drama that—we are 
now sure—used a full arena type of 
staging. Sometimes the comparative 
method can help us more to visualize 
how a stage looked than all the written 
documents in the world. 


A triumph of the comparative method 
is this most attractive book, The Globe 
Restored. Much has been discovered in 
recent years about mountebank stages, 
pageant stages, street theatres, and court 
countries of western 
Europe. The old method of studying 
the Elizabethan stage in isolation was 
carried about as far as it could be car- 
ried in the work of J. C. Adams. But 
with the wider approach a whole new 
view of the theatre emerges. This is the 
first full study combining evidence from 
the written documents, the plays, and 
the pictures of other forms of the theatre 
of the time. Here is a rich but fairly 
concise description; here are more than 
seventy pictures of the visual evidence; 
here, best of all, are twenty drawings 
by the author of reconstructions of 
either a whole theatre or some im- 
portant feature. 


masques in all 


This should certainly end two com- 
pletely unwarranted assumptions: that 
the Elizabethan stage was a bare board, 
or that it looked like a private fifteenth- 
century cottage built of tan and brown 
beams and plaster. Here is full evidence 
of the elaborate colorful Baroque 
decorations which the newer taste of 
the age demanded of its show buildings. 
Here is full evidence of the way the age 
imagined Roman and Greek costumes. 
While it cannot be proved that every 
theatre used every detail, Hodges shows 
that after one studies the whole age 
any other assumption is unthinkable. 


The cardinal idea reached here is 


that the Elizabethan stage must not be 
looked at as an adaptation of the bal- 
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conies of an inn yard or any other plain 
auditorium form, but as a highly orna- 
mented Baroque development of two 
old theatrical forms—the mountebank 
platform and the booth-like backing, 
which were the basic forms of many 
different Renaissance theatres. Hence 
even in an inn yard or a bear-baiting 
arena, an elaborate facade must be imag- 
ined at the back of the projecting 
platform. Keeping in mind the full 
theatrical ways of western Europe, 
Hodges reconstructs many Elizabethan 
features with new evidence and new 
insight. He shows how the curtains were 
hung around the front of the projecting 
platform; how the windows and _bal- 
conies and heavenly throne must have 
looked; how the ceiling was painted 
with stars and astrological symbols; how 
the portable arbors, tombs, thrones, city 
walls, and gates must have been used. 
He. considered the many difficulties 
about an inner stage, some so serious 
that G. F. Reynolds has doubted _ its 
existence and pointed out that the Swan 
drawing shows no structural inner stage. 
Those difficulties would not have existed 
if a removable structure, like a booth 
with a small upper stage, had been 
used—a structure well known in many 
other theatrical forms. One excellent 
imaginative drawing shows how well 
such a structure would have worked 
for the tomb scene of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


The final picture may never be 
created. Such a variety of guesses should 
remind us there is no such thing as an 
“authentic” reconstruction of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. But this restoration is far 
more convincing than any that have 
gone before. The book is a major land- 
mark for the scholar, yet brief and 
fascinating enough for the casual reader. 
Its lively text, its full reproduction of 
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the historical evidence, and above all 
its brilliant drawings make it the one 
book on the Elizabethan theatre to 
put in the hands of the drama student. 
GerorGE R. KERNODLE, 
University of Arkansas 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES. 
By Lily B. Campbell. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1953; pp. 
Vili+296. $7.50. 

Just fifty years ago A. C. Bradley pub- 
lished his Shakespearean Tragedy, deal- 
ing primarily with four of Shakespeare's 
major heroes: Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, and Macbeth. Since that time the 
book has been reprinted approximately 
every two years. In 1904 Lily B. Camp- 
bell was an undergraduate wondering 
at the “excitement” of her professors 
over the advent of Bradley. Roughly 
twenty-five years ago Miss Campbell 
published Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: 
Slaves of Passion, dealing in part with 
the four heroes Bradley had considered 
earlier. Miss Campbell’s work, recently 
reprinted, has been enlarged to include 
two critical essays on Bradley. 


In view of the recurrent appearance of 
Bradley, Miss Campbell’s “revisit” is of 
considerable interest. Incisively she takes 
the Oxford don to task for absurdities 
and inconsistencies in theories of 
tragedy which some still suppose were 
“brought down to the people from 
Sinai.” When Bradley argues for legal 
and moral responsibility as a necessary 
condition for tragic acts, Miss Camp- 
bell insists that here is “a nineteenth- 
century mind imposing a moral pat- 
tern upon the work of a sixteenth- 
century mind.” 

Miss Campbell perceives that some- 
thing is wrong with Bradley’s concept of 
moral order in that he fails to affirm the 
medieval heritage of venial and mortal 
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sin, but nowhere does she point out that 
Bradley has failed to discern in Shake- 
speare’s major tragedies an absolute 
moral order against which the concept 
of justice can be defined. Such a concept 
Bradley, in a footnote, is willing to con- 
cede for some Greek tragedy but not 
for Shakespearean tragedy. Hence, be- 
cause Bradley insists we should not 
“judge,” Miss Campbell charges Bradley 
with failure to distinguish between 
tragic heroes and hero-villains (between 
Hamlet and Macbeth, for example), 
with the resulting ambiguity that, as 
Bradley affirms, “tragedy would not be 
tragedy if it were not a painful mystery.” 
But the crucial problem in establishing 
a criterion for moral judgment both 
Bradley and Miss Campbell overlook: 
that it is perfectly possible to believe 
in a system of unchanging ethical laws, 
to cultivate the belief that justice exists, 
and at the same time to recognize the 
inadequacy of all definitions to explain 
any part of it. 


Again, Miss Campbell, convinced 
that “Shakespeare in all his tragedies 
was primarily concerned with passion 
rather than with action,” emphasizes the 
fact that Bradley ignores in his treat- 
ment of tragic heroes the doctrine of 
passion overcoming reason. This may 
well be true. But is this not a subsidiary 
point in comparison with the compre- 
hensive theories implicit in Bradleyan 
criticism? Indeed, in the enunciation of 
rules of a general kind it may yet be dis- 
covered that Bradley, though no infal- 
lible guide, is still no antiquated theo- 
rist. In fact, it might even be observed 
that Bradley, often unconsciously, is im- 
posing a romantic bias on otherwise 
classical theories, theories that may yet 
be traced to the “discreet, unromantic” 
pages of Aristotle. If we look closely, 
may we not find in Bradley hints of 
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these ancient pronouncements: the uni- 
versality of all great poetry, accounting 
for its permanent appeal; the primacy of 
action and the inter-relation of action 
and character; the need of organic form; 
and, finally, the significant doctrine of 
catharsis of pity and fear, accounting for 
the pleasure of tragedy? 

That Bradley was attempting to 
orient his vision around the precepts of 
Aristotle seems not unlikely when we 
remember that the two great  trans- 
lators of Aristotle’s Poetics taught at 
Oxford during Bradley's association 
with that institution. Bradley, Butcher, 
and Bywater—these three at the turn of 
the century were tremendously interest- 
ed in Aristotle. Perhaps the wonder is 
not that Bradley has survived for fifty 
years but that Aristotle has survived for 
more than two thousand. We may then 
conclude that classicism in its truest 
sense is a body of principles implicit in 
all great literature, and that in art, as 
in life, it is the part of wisdom to “let 
the ages instruct the years.” 

LAURA JEPSEN, 
Florida State University 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THE- 
ATRE 1951-1953. A_ photographic 
record with a critical analysis by Ivor 
Brown. New York: Theatre Arts 
Books, 1953; pp. 18 with 84 plates. 
$5.00. 

As a photographic record of the 1951- 
1953 seasons at Stratford this volume is 
extremely welcome. It follows the same 
format as was used in the volume cover- 
ing the seasons 1948-1950, containing a 
beautifully vivid record of the produc- 
tions in the photographs of Angus Mc- 
Bean and a brief but comprehensive 
critical analysis of eighteen pages by 
Ivor Brown. Productions covered by 
this volume are: 1951—Richard II, 
Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, Henry V, and 
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The Tempest (this series has been 
treated fully in a volume by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley); 1952—The 
Tempest, As You Like It, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, and Jonson’s Volpone; 1953 
—The Merchant of Venice, Richard III, 
Antony and Cleopatra, The Taming of 
the Shrew, King Lear, and the plays 
toured to New Zealand and Australia, 
including Othello, As You Like It, and 
Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2. 


Mr. Brown in his analysis of the pro- 
ductions gives very cogent evaluations of 


_ the weaknesses and merits of the open- 


ing night performances as he viewed 
them, but his comments on script el- 
ements newly revealed in performance 
seem at best obvious. For example, it 
is hardly a revelation to note that in 
the presentation of Henry IV, Parts 1 
and 2, Prince Hal must suggest the later 
maturity manifest in the King of Henry 
V. Also, Mr. Brown dismisses the suita- 
bility of the Elizabethan theatre for 
presenting Shakespeare to modern au- 
diences. Having worked for some years 
with the Oregon Shakespearcan Festival 
and witnessed the remarkable playabil- 
ity of Shakespeare in an Elizabethan 
theatre, I find that Mr. Brown, in ac- 
cepting the proscenium theatre as the 
best structure in which to present Shake- 
speare, is extremely limited in his view. 
By noting that only fine performances 
kept the audience from tiring during a 
three and one-half hour production of 
King Lear, he inadvertently reveals the 
excessive length of Shakespearean pro- 
duction in the proscenium theatre; in an 
Elizabethan theatre King Lear can be 
done without cuts in less than three 
hours. 

Some mention must be made of the 
many exquisitely posed photographs. 
They are masterpieces in recording the 
life, mood, and decor of the individual 
productions and the magnificent char- 
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acter transformation effected by actors 
through make-up and costume from one 
production to another. As a costumer 
I note that, when taken as a whole, the 
productions present an approach to 
costume that takes simplicity as its key. 
Gone are the busy details, flowered 
brocades, minute braiding, and excessive 
trim still seen on the hangers of the 
costume rental house. Here every ad- 
dition beyond simple line and color is 
enlarged and of value. Period realism 
is completely subordinated to the mood 
projected by playwright and director. 

This will be a valuable book to any- 
one interested in Shakespeare on the 
stage and especially valuable to students 
of current Shakespearean costume de- 
sign. 

Doucias A. RUSSELL, 
Florida State University 


BOX, PIT, AND GALLERY: STAGE 
AND SOCIETY IN JOHNSON’S 
LONDON. By James J. Lynch. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1953; pp. ix+36e. 
$5.00. 


THE THESPIAN MIRROR: SHAKE- 
SPEARE IN THE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY NOVEL. By Robert Gale 
Noyes. Providence, Rhode Island: 
Brown University, 1953; pp. 200. 
$5.50. 

Here are two excellent scholarly vol- 
umes dealing with almost exactly the 
same period of English dramatic and 
theatrical history, each contributing new 
and valuable information about that 
period. Professor Lynch confines him- 
self to the years from 1737 (the Licens- 
ing Act) to 1777 (The School for Scan- 
dal). Professor Noyes chooses to deal 
with discussions of Shakespeare by nov- 
elists from 1740 (Pamela) to 1780 (the 
year after Garrick’s death and one in 
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which were published several novels he 
uses to advantage). Both scholars ob- 
viously regard their period as a real self- 
contained dramatic or at least theatrical 
period. 

Box, Pit, and Gallery has by far the 
wider scope. It is well and entertaining- 
ly written and admirably documented 
(thirty-five pages of notes in small print 
and two good indices), and it displays a 
truly amazing amount of varied research 
in records covering over 200 years. After 
a general introduction, the material is 
divided into three sections: “The Rep- 
ertory,” “The Conditions—Profession- 
al,” and “The Conditions—Amateur.” 
The first section, containing two chap- 
ters emphasizing that Shakespearean 
productions accounted for one-quarter 
of all theatre in the period, makes for the 
hardest reading, since it is so largely 
concerned with listing plays that one’s 
head spins. But it is the absolutely in- 
dispensable groundwork for Professor 
Lynch’s treatment. 

The second section of Box, Pit, and 
Gallery stresses the interdependence of 
manager, actor, and playwright; the var- 
ied influences of Garrick and Rich (this 
reviewer was particularly impressed with 
the treatment of Rich, a much lesser 
known figure than Garrick, but in the 
period a very influential one, even on 
his greater rival and on his rival’s man- 
agerial practice); the stable, compact 
nature of the companies; the importance 
of “the possession of parts”; and the in- 
fluence of benefits. Further, if not much 
good drama was produced, Professor 
Lynch shows that at least 140 new play- 
wrights were in evidence, a quarter of 
them connected with the theatre in 
some way and therefore producing at 
least stageworthy stuff for both contem- 
porary actors and audiences. 

The third section deals with the au- 
dience, its constancy, its tastes, its in- 
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terest in politics, patriotism, morality, 
and sentiment, and the critical ability 
of the average member. Professor 
Lynch’s_ conclusion that “the 
eighteenth-century audience was theatre- 
rather than drama-minded, and _ also 
it was composed of spectators, a large 
number of whom attended the theatre 
with such frequency that they were 
thoroughly acquainted with actors and 
acting traditions,” in many ways ac- 
counts for the real theatrical vitality of 
the period, and he has throughout well 
proved his point. Necessarily repeti- 
tious, the book is still extremely interest- 
ing, and I think it will be indispensable 
to the student of English theatrical 
history. 


mid- 


Professor Noyes deals with a much 
lesser field, but he points out that the 
novelists were far more interested in 
discussing actual Shakespearean produc- 
tions than in indulging in what he calls 
abstract criticism of dramatic values, 
and so the book will most interest the 
student of theatre history. The author 
has examined at least 750 novels, many 
of which he describes as “excessively 
scarce” or “excessively rare,” and _ la- 
ments that he has been unable to locate 
110 more, mostly anonymous. Obviously 
one must admit that in its specialized 
field The Thespian Mirror will have a 
unique reference value. It offers espe- 
cially amusing material on the popular- 
ity of even the most inept strolling 
players, a subject ruled out from treat- 
ment by Professor Lynch’s thesis. Pro- 
fessor Noyes arbitrarily divides his ma- 
terial into chapters dealing separately 
with Shakespeare’s comedies, histories, 
tragedies, and romances, pointing out 
and proving that the novelists exactly 
followed the stage-popularity of the 
plays. Aware that no other scholar has 
examined much of his material, he has 
gone in more than extensively for quota- 
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tion, and it is sometimes difficult, espe- 
cially when a quotation runs to four or 
six pages, to pick up Professor Noyes 
himself again where he last left us. The 
book will make much easier reading for 
the general scholar who can idle through 
it than for the swift-moving reviewer. 
Either will sometimes chafe at the length 
and choice of selections, but one must 
grant and remember Professor Noyes’s 
intention, to present a sort of compen- 
dium of novelistic reference to Shake- 
speare. Abundantly the book proves 
again the passion for Shakespeare in the 
period, illustrated on the emotional 
side by the account of two men who 
argued so violently over the reading of 
“Put out the light” that one murdered 
the other, and on the amusingly ig- 
norant side by that of the young lady 
who was excited over going to see 
“Othellor, the whore of Venice.” Not so 
indispensable a book as _ Professor 
Lynch’s, this is still a genuinely in- 
teresting and rewarding and frequently 
entertaining piece of scholarly curiosa. 
E. J. West, 
University of Colorado 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PLAYS. 
Edited with Introduction by George 
Rowell. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953; pp. v+567. $2.00. 


Those whose interest in the drama is 
coupled with a virile sense of theatre 
and its audience, and with a taste for 
those values which, apart from poetry 
and philosophy, make for box-office, will 
find much to be grateful for in this 
handy collection of ten plays selected 
and edited by Professor George Rowell 
of the Department of Drama at Bristol 
University in England. Literary merit, 
while it may well be present, has not 
been the basis for the selection. The ob- 
jective in the present volume has been 
to provide ‘a representative selection of 
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the plays which served as acceptable 
material” in a century dominated by the 
melodrama. 

In achieving his primary goal, Mr. 
Rowell has provided further interesting 
values. This was the century which saw 
the eventual disappearance of the pro- 
scenium doors and all the conventions 
of theatrical method thereby implied. 
This was the time of the emergence of 
the picture-frame stage in the theatres of 
England and its establishment as the 
dominant theatrical mode. We are for- 
tunate, then, that the plays offered reveal 
details in the development of the new 
methods in the romantic and the pseudo- 
realistic stagings. Working carefully 
from various printed versions and manu- 
scripts, Rowell has attempted to pre- 
sent each play as produced, complete, 
as far as possible, with all business, both 
actors’ and machinists’. Needless to say, 
this can be most useful to the actor look- 
ing for period business and the di- 
rector looking for details of period stag- 
ing, as well as to the theatrical historian, 
the dramatic critic, and the student 
looking for a ready source with which to 
complete the required reading. 


To fulfill this double objective, 
Rowell’s compact volume includes ten 
of the notable successes of the British 
stage of the nineteenth century, plays 
which have, for the most part, remained 
difficult of access. The material ranges 
all the way from the archly romantic 
drama of Jerrold and Boucicault to the 
pseudo-social drama of Robertson. It is 
not concerned with the work of the New 
Dramatists which may fall within the 
century, since this is readily available 
otherwise. Fully alert, however, to the 
transitions going on during the century, 
Rowell has given us material which 
leads up to and, in many ways, provides 
the transition from the romantic to the 
problem drama, from the wing-and- 
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groove staging to the box-set, from the 
starring vehicle for a Macready or an 
Irving (his great vehicle, The Bells, 
still makes exciting reading), to the en- 
semble methods (such as they may have 
been) of Robertson and the Bancrofts. 
In this way, both dramatic and theatri- 
cal trends and developments from the 
beginning to the end of the century have 
been illuminated. 

Dealing with a period primarily and 
essentially a theatrical period, a period 
in which sensation and spectacle swept 
the playwright into the hands of the 
scenic artist, the machinist, and the 
actor, Mr. Rowell has demonstrated an 
awareness of the many values, in terms 
of both dramatic and theatrical meth- 
od, which brought audiences into the 
theatre and which motivated producers. 
These ten plays, complete with produc- 
tion term glossary, dates and company 
lists of first productions, and biographi- 
cal comments upon each author, provide 
an excellent survey of the material of 
the popular theatre of England of the 
nineteenth century. This volume should 
prove an extremely useful oue for the 
student in this period. 

A. NICHOLAS VARDAC 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: A 
CRITICAL SURVEY. Edited by 
Louis Kronenberger. Cleveland and 
New York: World Publishing Co., 
1953; pp. xvii+262. $6.00. 


George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Sur- 
vey establishes once more the basic fail- 
ure of anthologies of criticism. The edi- 
tor feels the need for presenting a bal- 
anced picture of the subject. As a conse- 
quence he follows a pattern of eclecti- 
cism which produces a discursive and 
unsatisfactory result. The individual 
critic can develop his point of view over 
a period of time with tentative equivoca- 
tions becoming final compromises, early 
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evaluations growing into maturer judg: 
ments, and seemingly irrelevant details 
ultimately finding a place in the final 
statement. The anthologist, on the other 
hand, patches together a work which 
lacks the organic development of the 
individual critic but which becomes 
rather a kind of critical machine pieced 
together from standard parts . an 
antipathetic cog here and a sympathetic 
piston there. 


The high selectivity the editor must 
exercise forces him into a position where 
he must avoid tentative evaluations and 
statements. On the contrary, he must 
choose the final conclusions of critics 
which, presented out of context, sound 
irritatingly dogmatic. When we con- 
sider how really narrow the ultimate po- 
sitions of our best modern critics are on 
many points—Eliot, for instance, or 
Shaw himself—we realize the necessity 
for taking a critic whole or not at all. 


Accepting this limitation on the an- 
thology of criticism as inevitable, we 
must acknowledge that Mr. Kronenber- 
ger has done a good job, although after 
reading his introduction one wonders 
why he undertook it at all. The per- 
sonal criticism of Shaw is as unsatisfying 
as it is extensive. Henderson’s Table 
Talk and the irritating excesses of the 
Winsten reminiscences are not repre- 
sented and rightly so. They are in the 
worst tradition of Victorian chattiness 
and oscillate between the extremes of 
being anecdotal and being ceremonial. 

In the main, professional critics have 
dodged the profounder issues of Shaw. 
What professional criticism there has 
been has attempted to fit Shaw into an 
absolute pattern of philosophy, as in the 
case of the Joad essay and the book 
which developed from it; or into a rela- 
tivistic pattern as in the Bentley work— 
still the profoundest study of all. Ches- 
terton tends to be somewhat coy, for all 
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the delight of his writing and the pro- 
fundity of some of his insights. Wilson, 
Palmer, etc. become strangely uncom- 
fortable when confronted with G.B.S. 

Indeed, discomfort seems to be the 
main tone of most of the essays in the 
book and of most Shavian criticism. 
Nearly all the writers find themselves 
on the defensive before they begin. Shaw, 
the master debater, has anticipated their 
every argument and there is nothing left 
for them but to respond meekly or 
shrilly like boys caught by the teacher. 
One feels each author is struggling des- 
perately to maintain his own individ- 
uality in the face of an overwhelming 
personality. He has no sooner set pen 
to paper than he finds himself in a 
duel with the master and he feels it in- 
cumbent upon him at least to put up a 
good fight. The feeling is understanda- 
ble, but it does not make for the best 
criticism. 

The book, then, is a disappointment 
on two counts: it suffers from the in- 
adequacy of anthologies of criticism in 
general and the inadequacy of Shavian 
criticism in particular. Could the editor 
have done better? It seems unlikely; he 
has chosen the best material available. 
What is needed is not a more satisfac- 
tory selection, but a more satisfactory 
body of material from which to choose. 

B. GRAVES, 
Lycoming College 


THE THEATRE IN THE FIFTIES. 
By George Jean Nathan. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1953; pp. 298. $4.50. 


Despite its ambitious title and an 
eccentric arrangement including five 
scattered “appendices,” George Jean 
Nathan’s Theatre in the Fifties is 
principally a collection of his reviews, 
often culled directly from his New York 
Journal-American columns. This latest 
of Nathan's “thirty-odd autobiographical 
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critical treatises’ is in effect another 
Yearbook of the Theatre, covering two 
Broadway seasons—1951-52 and 1952-53 
—instead of the usual one. Only the 
paraphernalia of dates, casts, credits, 
and honor lists is missing. 


One of the recurrent preoccupations 
of this volume is the need for greater 
“showmanship” on Broadway, for in his 
role of anti-puritan and anti-academi- 
cian, Nathan wants fun in the theatre, 
let the rules and proprieties go hang. 
But Mencken’s old co-debunker is also 
an anti-philistine, an aesthete speaking 
in behalf of an aristocracy of taste and 
insisting on literary quality. He thinks 
theatre patrons should be encouraged to 
put their feet up on the seats, eat hot 
dogs, and whistle at pretty girls, and 
the lower the comedy the better; yet he 
warns against letting vulgar directors 
make “‘a circus at the expense of an art” 
and he calls the “cerebral activity” of 
Shaw and Christopher Fry the truest 
“showmanship.” 


As usual, it all boils down to an 
advocacy of what Nathan enjoys and 
to a fierce opposition, whether in the 
name of art, box office, or fun, to what 
bores or offends him. For the most 
part, we get preferences and prejudices 
from him rather than critical principles. 
Nathan often uses the same standard 
alternately as a stick for chastisement 
and as a wand of approval. Thus, 
George Tabori was “digging into the 
dustbin” for “venerable goods” in writ- 
ing Flight into Egypt and Jane has an 
“aged theme,” but The Children’s Hour 
employs a theme with which playwrights 
for centuries “have had themselves a 
time.” See the Jaguar and Camino Real 
are condemned for obscurity while J 
Am a Camera is admired for its essence 
of “inconclusiveness.” 


The remarkable thing is that, with all 
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his inconsistencies and _ self-indulgence, 
Nathan remains one of the theatre's 
most constructive gadflies. He is at his 
best when detecting harmful trends and 
exposing sham. He sounds the alarm 
about Tennessee Williams’ flirtation 
with symbolism and pseudo-philosophy. 
He decries the subordination of promis- 
ing playwrights like William Inge to 
sensation-minded directors. He restores 
perspectives on the slickly written (The 
Shrike); the quasi-imaginative (The 
Grass Harp); the emptily witty (The 
Love of Four Colonels); the highly 
touted but second-rate (the Oliviers’ 
Shaw-and-Shakespeare); and the amus- 
ing but adolescent (Dial “M” for 
Murder). 


Every theatregoer will of course have 
his personal disagreements with Nathan, 
and every reader will wince when his 
favorites are gibbeted. Moreover, Na- 
than’s epigrams are sometimes spun 
at the expense of the play, which be- 
comes the butt of the jest rather than 
the object of illumination. 


Yet one way or another, Nathan has 
his good time and puts on an enter- 
taining show. He relishes his brash 
subjectivity, his sadistic ridicule, and 
the few opportunities he allows himself 
for acclamation (I Am a Camera, 
Bernadine, Misalliance, Don Juan in 
Hell, the Barrault company, Top Ba- 
nana). Meanwhile, he extols his own 
virtue of being hard-to-please and in- 
veighs against complacency or resig- 
nation among critics confronted by to- 
day’s mediocre fare. This man preaches 
what he practices, declaring in one 
breathing-spell between reviews, “The 
future of the theatre, in short, is to be 
guaranteed not by praising it when it 
does not merit praise, but by hitting it 
on the chin time and time again and 
without let-up until those who serve it 
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are made to realize that they will have 

to alter their procedure or go bankrupt.” 
WILLIAM J. FISHER, 
Rutgers University 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHIL- 
DREN’S THEATRE. By Charlotte 
B. Chorpenning. Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky: The Children’s Theatre Press, 
1954; pp. xit+112. $3.50. 

Those of us who have produced Char- 
lotte Chorpenning’s plays for children 
over the years have been eagerly await- 
ing the appearance of her book, Twenty- 
One Years with Children’s Theatre, or, 
as she so modestly titles the first chapter, 
“How the Children Taught Me.” 


Mrs. Chorpenning’s little book makes 
no claim to being a text. Such chapter 
headings as the one mentioned above 
and the one following, ‘““How I Used 
What the Children Taught Me,” in- 
dicate clearly that the book is rather an 
account of the wealth of experiences 
which were hers as she grew in her 
knowledge of children, as she learned 
to identify herself with their thinking, 
and as she was able to apply this know- 
ledge and identification to her theatre 
“know-how.” The results at the Good- 
man Memorial Theatre are well known 
throughout the country. 


Of special merit are the sections of 
Twenty-One Years with Children’s The- 
atre which deals specifically with the 
audiences at plays performed for chil- 
dren. Beginning playwrights, as well as 
children’s theatre directors, will profit 
greatly by careful study of this section. 
“I had taken it for granted that the 
techniques for child audiences were 
identical with those for adults,” the au- 
thor says; on the contrary, “the child 
audience is ‘something else again.’ I had 
that to learn.” She then, with examples 
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drawn from her own productions, shows 
exactly what she means by the “some- 
thing else again.” This reviewer found 
most helpful Mrs. Chorpenning’s ad- 
monition that “the story must never 
stop” and her practical illustrations of 
what is likely to stop the story. She has 
evolved workable methods of avoiding 
the pitfalls, both in the writing of the 
play and in its production, which cause 
obstruction to the story. 


The last section, “My Class in Writ- 
ing for Children’s Theatre,’ will be 
delightful reading to those who have 
taught college classes in creative writ- 
ing, whether dramatic or nondramatic. 
The typical student questions, the 
resultant class discussions, and the con- 
clusions are deftly and humorously 
handled, interspersed with much practi- 
cal wisdom. A section of this chapter 
contains ‘Suggested Procedures for 
Writing Plays for Children’s Theatre,” 
in which are related incidents and 
discussions stimulated by the writings 
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of Mrs. Chorpenning’s students. This 
section would make an excellent out- 
line for a course in playwriting for 
children and could be read with profit, 
also, by those attempting to capture an 
adult audience. Perhaps Twenty-One 
Years with Children’s Theatre is a text- 
book, after all. Indeed, it is a long- 
needed and most delightful one. We 
must be grateful to Mrs. Chorpenning 
for sharing her “twenty-one years” with 
us. 
One should conclude with a com- 
ment on the code for children’s theatre 
workers which appears on the final 
page. The inspiration of the entire book 
may be summarized in the last part 
of it: 
“May we who write for children, not forget 
That buried memories of plays may live 
To times and scenes we dream not of as 
Yea, children are the future of the world.” 
OLLA GoEwEY RICKETT, 
Cortland State Teachers College, 
New York 
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Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
dege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Deadlines are January 
z5, March 15, August 15, and October 75. 


A special note on the 1955-57 ETJ 
editorial staff—with directions for sub- 
mitting manuscripts intended for publi- 
cation—will be found in the present issue 
on page 268, under “The Prompter’s 
Box.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

THEATRE NEWS 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THEATRE History will meet July 17-23, 
1955 in London. Mr. George Freedley, 
Curator of the New York Public Library 
Theatre Collection, has been appointed 
American liaison officer and will repre- 
sent AETA, ANTA, and the Theatre Li- 


brary Association. 


At SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OxForRD, a 
summer school on Jtaly and the Theatre 
was held July 11-21. Lecturers included 
Edward J. Dent, president of the Society 
for Theatre Research, who opened the 
conference; Miss K. M. Lee who spoke 
on Commedia Dell’Arte; Donald Gor- 
don, Teatro Olimpico; Egon Willesz, 
Italian actors and theatre in eighteenth- 
century Vienna; J. H. Whitfield, Piran- 
dello; and Mr. Elio and Mr. Townley 
Worsthorne on seventeenth-century op- 
era in Venice. 


In Paris, France, a_ three-month 
course in English, designed for American 
theatre students and professionals, is 
being offered this fall. Classes in Modern 
Mime and Classical Pantomime will be 
taught by Pierre Sonnier, assistant di- 
rector, Compagnie Jean-Louis Barrault. 


Twenty-five plays designed by Michel 
Sanouillet will be presented. Preceding 
the plays, Pierre Hélése, distinguished 
theatre critic and historian of the Paris 
stage, will speak to the students. Robert 
Russel, DeMane Studios, 136 W. 44th 
Street, New York City, is in charge of 
arrangements in the United States. 
THEATRE NOTEBOOK editors announced 
the resignation of Richard Southern, who 
has been on the staff since the publica- 
tion of the first issue in 1945. He will be 
succeeded by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher. 


THe Denison Prayers, Granville, 
Ohio, under the leadership of Edward 
A. Wright, Chairman of the Department 
of Theatre Arts at Denison, accepted an 
invitation .from the United States Air 
Force to tour Germany, France, and 
Great Britain during the summer and to 
present plays for American servicemen. 
Their repertoire included Hay Fever, and 
But Not Goodbye. Carol Houghton, 
drama director at Marshalltown Junior 
College, Iowa, was a member of the 
company. 

IsaBeEL B. Burcer, Executive Director 
of the Children’s Experimental Theatre, 
Baltimore, spent the summer in Europe. 
She did a special project for the British 
Drama League and the City Literary In- 
stitute in England and taught for three 
months in Germany. 


At U.C.L.A. Henry Schnitzler, former 
Chairman of the International Liaison 
Project, is taking his sabbatical leave to 
study all phases of the theatre in Wes- 
tern Europe. He has been invited to 
lecture at the Society for Theatre Re- 
search, the Section d’Art dramatique at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, and the Theatre 
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Wissenschaftliches Institute at both the 
University of Cologne and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

At Tue University oF Bristoi, ENc- 
LAND, Hubert Heffner will serve as Lec- 
turer in Drama on a U.S. International 
Educational Exchange Grant during the 
academic year 1954-55. Mr. Heffner will 
teach a course in Tudor Drama and a 
seminar in Dramatic Structure the first 
term, a course in Stuart Drama the sec- 
ond term, and a course in American 
Drama the third term. He will also work 
with a group of young playwrights and 
with the Bristol Old Vic and will give a 
series of public lectures. 

In PALERMo, Sicity, the ITI Technical 
Conference, held May 3-6, brought to- 
gether fifty delegates and observers from 
twenty countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. The 
subject treated was “Authors and actors 
before the social and artistic problems 
posed by Radio, Television, Cinema, 
and, in general, all media of mechanical 
reproduction.” 

Two working committees were estab- 
lished. Committee I discussed the rela- 
tion between Theatre and Television and 
Radio. Committee II treated the same 
questions in regard to Theatre and Cine- 
ma. A general report on the Conference 
will be published in the near future and 
sent to all National Centers of ITI. 

In EncLtanp The Society for Theatre 
Research aims to bring together those 
persons who are interested in the history 
and technique of the British theatre and 
to encourage further research into these 
subjects. The Society acts as a clearing 
house for historical and technical infor- 
mation and has as one of its chief aims 
the preservation of source material, 
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either by incorporation in its own collec- 
tions or by distribution to other appro- 
priate institutions. At the same time 
the Society is especially anxious to link 
such research to the practice of the mod- 
ern theatre. Monthly meetings are held 
in London during the winter. Last year’s 
lectures included Esme Percy on Sarah 
Bernhardt, C. D. Heriot on The Lord 
Chamberlain and the censorship of plays, 
Robert Atkins on Beerbohm Tree and 
Forbes Robertson, V. C. Clinton-Badde- 
ley on the traditions of pantomime, and 
Sir St. Vincent Troubridge on the benefit 
system. 

Provincial Groups of the Society have 
also been formed with the object of in- 
vestigating and recording the history of 
local theatres and encouraging the pres- 
ervation of objects or buildings of the- 
atrical interest. Groups are functioning 
in Birmingham, Bristol, and Manchester. 
The Manchester Group last year ar- 
ranged for the Manchester theatre a most 
successful exhibition which not only 
stimulated great interest in the subject 
but attracted many offers of new mate- 
rial to the Group and to the Manchester 
Public Library. An annual subscription 
to The Society for Theatre Research in- 
cludes Theatre Notebook, an illustrated 
quarterly, and an annual publication 
which is sent to all members. The sub- 
scription cost is six dollars and may be 
sent to Basil Francis, Hon. Treasurer, 
115 Kenilworth Court, London, S.W.15. 

Kasukt THEATRE, a pamphlet on the 
popular stage of Japan, has been issued 
recently by the Information Section of 
the Embassy of Japan, Washington, D. 
C. Dramatic organizations, teachers, or 
librarians may secure copies by writing 
to the embassy. 

ANTA as the American Center of ITI 
renders service to both incoming visitors 
from abroad and Americans going 
abroad. Among the Americans aided 
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since last February were the following: 
Donald Oenslager, Henry Welles, Sig- 
mund Bajak, Mary James, Hope Abel- 
son, Margaret Barker, Luisa Hepper, 
Alan Schein, Pat O’Connor, Henry 
Schnitzler, Alan Schneider, Richard 
Hayes, Abner Klipstein, Aline MacMa- 
hon, Robert Reifsneider, Henry Koller, 
Esther Doyle, and Bob Gallico. Visitors 
from abroad have included Maurice 
Huissman, Belgium; Olav Simmonaes, 
Norway; Gershom Plotkin, Israel; Chris- 
topher Dadakis, Greece; A Cevat Mem- 
duh Altar, Turkey; Lars Schmidt, Nor- 
way; Dr. Sami Dahan, Syria; Luiz Bel- 
trao, Brazil; Mme. Villemot, France; Dr. 
Rudolph Uzler, Switzerland; Dr. Guen- 
ther Beckers, Germany; Louis Terre- 
noire, France; Ricardo Malipiero, Italy; 
Ruth Muller, Germany; Andres Ravesz, 
Spain; Judith Bar-Shavit, Israel; Robert 
Quentin, England; and Miss Karvikko, 
Finland. 


CONFERENCES 


THe AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE AssociATION held its 1954 Annual 
Convention at East Lansing on August 
29, 30, and 31, immediately following the 
1954 Meeting of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, which was scheduled for 
August 23-28. Summary reports of both 
events will appear in the December, 1954 
issue of the Journal. 

Tue Wisconsin THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE held its Ninth Annual Meeting 
at the Memorial Union, University of 
Wisconsin, May 15 and 16. Richard A. 
Moody, Indiana University, was the key- 
note speaker at the opening meeting. 
Other speakers included Alfred G. Ar- 
vold, formerly director of the Little 
Country Theatre, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, and Arthur Lith- 
gow, Antioch Area Theatre, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The program emphasized 
the methods for strengthening the the- 
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atre in the community and featured a 
symposium on public-relation techniques. 
Gwendolyn Hall and Otto Diddio, of the 
Milwaukee Department of Municipal 
Recreation, presented a music-dance 
demonstration and Robert E. Gard, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, 
discussed the theatre in Britain. 


THe SEconD ANNUAL CHILDREN’s THE- 
ATRE CONFERENCE, SIXTH REGION, was 
held at Omaha in May. A highlight of 
the conference was the presentation of 
an original play Grandmother's Magic 
Clock, by Val Teal, written for the Oma- 
ha Junior Theatre in honor of Omaha’s 
centennial year. 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF THE Eas- 
TERN States held its Forty-fifth Annual 
Convention at the Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on April 8, 9, and 10. A 
unique feature was an hour long telecast 
over Station WFIL-TV, produced by 
John B. Roberts and members of the 
Temple University Radio and TV staff. 
Robert Haakenson acted as narrator and 
Berwyn F. Collentine helped with the 
script. The program related to all phases 
of the speech field and featured thirteen 
members in the various areas of the 
speech field. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


At Cornety University the first prize 
of one hundred dollars in the annual 
Forbes Heermans Playwriting Contest 
was won by Donald Beiderman for his 
play Confessional. The second prize of 
fifty dollars was awarded to Alexander 
Panas for The Man on the Bar Stool. 
Recipients of prizes for one-act plays in 
the Cornell Dramatic Club Playwriting 
Contest were Sandra Goldberg for Too 
Good Is Unhealthy and Roderick Rob- 
ertson for The Prize. The 1952-53 prize- 
winning plays Paradiso! Paradiso! by 


Jon Wahl and Two Worlds to Conquer 
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by Roderick Robertson were recently 
produced at Cornell. 

SEATTLE JuNIOR ProGcraMs has recent- 
ly announced the winners of its eleventh 
play competition, 1953-54. Prizes for 
original plays were awarded to Patricia 
A. Randles, Seattle, for The Treasure of 
the Mountam and to Joe E. Grenze- 
back, Culver City, California, for Old 
King Cole. The Nuremberg Stove by 
Geraldine Brain Siks, Seattle, and The 
King of the Golden River by Margery 
Evernden, Pittsburgh, tied for first prize 
for adaptations. Honorable mention was 
given to Elizabeth Shea, New York City, 
for Pippi Longstocking. Judges of the 
original plays were Sara Spencer, Vir- 
ginia Opsvig, and Aristelle MacDonald. 
The adaptations were judged by George 
M. Savage, Anne Matlack, and Kenneth 
Carr. 

SEATTLE JUNIOR PRoGraMs has recent- 
ly announced its Twelfth Annual Play 
Competition for 1954-55. Further infor- 
mation may be received by writing Mar- 
garet Meagher, Playwriting Chairman, 
Seattle Junior Programs, 821 East Thom- 
as Street, Seattle 2, Washington. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


OBERLIN COLLEGE has dedicated a new 
theatre designed by Wallace K. Harrison, 
chief architect of the United Nations 
Center in New York. Erected at a cost 
of $1,200,000, the building was the gift 
of Charles Martin Hall, an Oberlin grad- 
uate, who discovered the electrolytic 
process that made possible the mass pro- 
duction of aluminum. Ohio newspapers 
have advertised it as “Ohio’s most mod- 
ern public building” and as “the most 
controversial building in the state.” A 
detailed account of the unique architec- 
tural features appeared in the January 
issue of Architectural Forum, and a dis- 
cussion of the acoustical innovations by 
Bolt, Beranek, and Newman is featured 
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in the January issue of Jnstitutions. The 
auditorium seats 501, and the “wrap- 
around” stage is eighty feet wide and 
forty-three feet deep. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins University will 
relinquish its sponsorship of tke Chil- 
dren’s Educational Theatre in June, 
1954. Johns Hopkins was one of the first 
universities in the country to grasp the 
possibilities of child and teacher training 
through drama in the school and com- 
munity. Under the sponsorship of Hop- 
kins, the Children’s Education Theatre 
has increased its membership from 40 to 
125 children, and, with the assistance of 
275 student-teachers, has produced 475 
performances of 160 plays for children 
and young adults since October, 1943. 

Staff assistants have included Walter 
Preston of the Vagabond Theatre; Janet 
Feinblatt Elby, now Assistant Director 
of the Children’s Theatre, Washington, 
D. C.; Marilyn Hurley, Assistant Direc- 
tor; and Lewis Goldstein, Technical Di- 
rector. 

The administration has expressed the 
hope that the Children’s Theatre may 
continue to serve the community. This 
hope was realized when Frances Cary 
Bowen, who has served the group as di- 
rector for eleven years, accepted the offer 
of Helen Penniman, President of the 
Vagabond Theatre, to share Vaga- 
bond’s facilities on Franklin Street with 
the Children’s Educational Theatre. Mrs. 
Bowen is being assisted in the expansion 
of the Children’s Educational Theatre 
by a board of thirty sponsors who are 
educators and community leaders. 

At Boston University a group of dis- 
tinguished actors and directors from the 
professional theatre have joined the staff 
in planning a new curriculum. Four 
members will be in residence, each for 
approximately six weeks, to teach and 
to produce and direct a play. The group 
includes Daniel Mann, Albert Marre, 
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Burgess Meredith, David Pressman, Jose 
Quintero, Cyril Ritchard, Alan Schneider, 
and Herman Shumlin. A Professional 
Scenic Arts program is also being devel- 
oped with Jo Mielziner as special advisor. 


THE QUARTERLY OF Fi_m, RapIo, AND 
TELEVISION, summer, 1954, includes four 
articles on the 16 mm. education film, 
Shakespeare's Theatre: The Globe Play- 
house. The articles are “The Shooting 
Script” by William E. and Mildred R. 
Jordon, “The Film in the Classroom” by 
Mary Gordon Williamson, “The Film 
and Scholarship” by John Cranford 
Adams, and “Postproduction Notes on 
the Film” by the Jordons. 

Tue University oF UTAH was recent- 
ly awarded a grant of $3900 from the 
Fund for Adult Education through the 
American Library Association for a series 
of thirteen half-hour television shows. 
The programs are called Perspectives and 
are designed to stimulate use of libraries. 
A date in Utah history is presented and 
then contemporaneous events through- 
out the world in fields such as music, 
art, politics, literature and science are 
dramatized. 

Host for the series and originator of 
the idea is L. H. Kirkpatrick, Librarian 
at the University. Director for the series 
is Keith M. Engar, assistant professor of 
speech and former production manager 


of KDYL-TV in Salt Lake City. 


At TempLe University the Freshman 
Players produced a series of 15 one-act 
plays throughout the school year in the 
Laboratory Theatre under the supervi- 
sion of Arthur Ketels. Mr. Ketels also 
conducted the High-School Dramatic 
Arts Program under which high-school 
students from the surrounding area were 
invited to attend each of the university’s 
major productions. In addition a special 
seminar, dealing with problems of inter- 
pretation, design, and staging of the cur- 
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rent play, was presented by the directors 
of the University Theatre. 


NEW PLAYS 


At Cornett University the first 
American performance of Sophocles’ An- 
tigone in a translation by the late John 
Harrower, with lyric parts translated 
and set to music by H. D. G. Kitto, was 
given in May. Professor Kitto, a visiting 
faculty member, directed the script per- 
formance and acted as accompanist. The 
same version of Antigone was presented 
in 1951 at the University of Bristol, 
where Professor Kitto heads the depart- 
ment of Greek. In translating the cho- 
ruses, the odes, and Antigone’s lament, 
intended to be sung, Professor Kitto 
used the meters of the original Greek. 
His music is described as contemporary, 
trying to realize the effect of the Greek 
combination of drama and music. 

At PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Pillars in the Night, a new war play by 
William §S. E. Coleman, received its 
premiere. 

At Texas CurIstIAN UNIVERSITY 
Crown of Shadows (by the noted Mexi- 
can author, Rudolfo Usigli, and trans- 
lated by William F. Stirling) will have 
its first American performance early in 
December as part of a Latin American 
Festival prepared by the Schoo! of Fine 
Arts. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At CarLeton Edwin Burr 
Pettet has been granted leave of absence 
to accept a Ford Faculty Fellowship. 
Mr. Pettet plans to spend a semester in 
studying and observing teaching meth- 
ods in drama at Yale School of Drama. 
His project then calls for a comparative 
examination of curricula of various liber- 
al arts colleges to determine the types of 
courses offered in drama and their effec- 
tiveness. Later in the year he will direct 
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professional actors in plays of his own 
choosing at Hedgerow Theatre in Moy- 
lan, Pennsylvania. 

At Micuican State Donald 
O. Buell has been promoted to professor 
of speech. Mr. Buell, who resigned last 
year from a position as director of dra- 
matics, is in charge of a weekly televi- 
sion program over WKAR-TV which is 
called Curtain Going Up and which in- 
cludes fifteen minutes of theatre news 
and reviews. 

At Texas CuristTiaAn University Mrs. 
Helen Allen has been appointed as a full- 
time staff member. She will instruct in 
costuming, serve as wardrobe mistress, 
and direct the Children’s Preparatory 
Workshop in Speech-Theatre. 

At Iowa Srate Perry W. 
Patterson has been added to the staff. 

At Tue University or Kansas John 
Newfield, director of the University The- 
atre, was stage director for the annual 
opera festival of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

In New York City Evelyn Konigs- 
berg was relieved of her regular duties as 
assistant director of speech improve- 
ment, New York City Schools, during 
the spring in order to serve as producer 
for the pageant Through Freedom’s 
Door, which was presented in Madson 
Square Garden on June 29 in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association. 

At Inprana University Hubert Heff- 
ner, formerly executive head of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, Stan- 
ford University, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Professor of Speech, Thea- 
tre, and Dramatic Literature and will 
join the staff upon his return from the 
University of Bristol next summer. 

At Sranrorp Universitry Norman 
Philbrick has been appointed acting 
head of the Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
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At Tue University or Texas Loren 
Winship, chairman of the Department 
of Drama, was promoted to a full profes- 
sorship, effective September, 1954. Uni- 
versity of Texas staff members who 
served as visiting professors at other col- 
leges during the summer included E. P. 
Conkle who taught playwriting at the 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
B. Iden Payne, who was guest director 
at the University of Michigan; and Neil 
Whitlin, who acted as technical director 
for the Mad Anthony Players, Toledo. 

At Tue Universiry oF MINNESOTA 
Arthur Ballet has been appointed assist- 
ant professor and educational director 
for the theatre. 

At Tue Universiry oF ARKANSAS 
George R. Kernodle has been promoted 
to professor and Norman De Marco to 
associate professor. Eleanor King, dance 
director and choreographer, spent the 
summer giving dance instruction and re- 
citals in England, Holland, and France. 

At Marietta Willard J. Frie- 
derich, head of the Department of Dra- 
matics, Speech and Radio, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 

At COLLEGE 
David MacArthur, director of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, has 
been granted leave of absence to work 
toward his doctorate at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. During his absence Doris Hersh 
is acting head. 

At Tue University or Denver Camp- 
ton Bell has been granted leave to ac- 
cept the managing directorship of the 
Honolulu Community Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 
ALABAMA 
Montevallo, Alabama College. Tue 
SHOEMAKER’s House, Mar. THE SHOE- 
MAKER’s Propicious Wire, Apr. THE 
Learnep Laptes, May. Walter H. Trum- 
bauer, director. 
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ARKANSAS 


Conway, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. THe Curious Savace. Leona Scott, 
director. THe Torcupearers. Dr. Faus- 
tus. Jack Handley, director. 


Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
BELL, Book anp CANDLE. ANGEL STREET, 
July. Deatu or a Saresman, Oct. Vir- 
gil Baker, director. THe oF 
Cuatk, Nov. George R. Kernodle, di- 
rector. TIME Out For GINGER, Dec. Nor- 
man De Marco, director. 

Jonesboro, State College. OzpIpUs THE 
Kino, Apr. Richard D. Meyer, director. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, U.C.L.A. Broken STatr- 
way (an original play by Franz Martin), 
Mar. Tue Peart, Apr. Lapy Precious 
STREAM, May. 

San Jose, State College. Heppa Gas- 
Ler, May. A Cycre (Oepipus 
Rex, Oepipus at Cotonus, ANTIGONE), 
June. Harvey, July. 


CoLoraDo 

Denver, Denver University. ANpRo- 
CLES AND THE Lion, July. Russel Porter, 
director. THe BroTHers (a new opera 
by George Antheil), July. Edwin Levy 
and Waldo Williamson, directors. THE 
Lapy’s Nor ror Burnine, Aug. Edwin 
Levy, director. 


FLoripa 

DeLand, Stetson University. SQUARING 
THE Circie, Jan. Ricuarp II, Apr. THe 
Imactnary Invatip, May. 

Tallahassee, Florida A. and M. Uni- 
versity. THe Famiry Upstairs, Feb. 
S. Randolph Edmonds, director. LapiEs 
in Wartinc, Mar. James B. Randolph, 
director. R.U.R., Mar. S. Randolph Ed- 


monds, director. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
Anna Curistiz, Jan. Ricuarp III, Feb. 
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Our AMERICAN Cousin, Mar. Tue 
Lavy’s Nor For Burnine, Apr. Harvey, 
May. Children’s Theatre: Peter, Perer, 
Pumpkin Eater. Rip Van WINKLE. 

Elmhurst, Community Theatre. THE 
Torcu Bearers, July. THe Grass Me- 
NAGERIE, July. Murranpa, Aug. C. C. 
Arends, director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
Tue Imacinary Invauip, July. Six 
CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR, 
July. Aug. 

Sterling, High School. Dear Rutu, 
May. Paul Clopper, director; James 
Haake, technician. 

Urbana, Community Arts Theatre. 
Tue Mare May. Sydney P. 
Albert, director. 


Iowa 


Cedar Falls, State Teachers College. 
Tue Circie, July. Stanley Wood, di- 


rector. 


LoursIANA 

Shreveport, Little Theatre. HicH 
Grounp, Feb.-Mar. Late Love, Apr. 
John Wray Young, director; Margaret 
Mary Young, designer. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. THe Wrnstow Boy, May. Lewis 
Goldstein, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Amherst College. Mr. Ros- 
ERTS, May. Curtis Canfield, director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
Hamtet, July. Mrs. McTuine, July. 
Tue Critic, July. THe Marriace oF 
Ficaro, August. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Mister Roperts, Nov. Kenneth L. Gra- 
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ham, director. Orpipus Rex, Nov.-Dec. 
Frank M. Whiting, director. 


Missouri 

St. Louis, University Theatre. An- 
TIGONE, Mar. C. B. Gilford, director. 
ARMS AND THE Man, May. Batchelor 
Owen, director. THe Front Pace, Oct. 
C. B. Gilford, director. THe CRruciBLe, 
Dec. Alan B. Hanson, director. Jacque 
Reedelburger, technical director. 


New York 

Ithaca, Cornell University. THE MALE 
ANIMAL, June. David G. Schaal, direc- 
tor. So Lonc. THe Browninc VERSION, 
July. William I. Oliver and John G. 
Linn, directors. THe Laptes, Aug. 
George McCalmon, director. 


OxI0 

Columbus, Ohio State University. THE 
Comepy oF Errors, Feb. Reuben Silver, 
director; Irving Brown, Clyde Blakeley, 
designers. THe Cocktait Party (Read- 
er’s Theatre), Apr. Charles J. McGaw, 
director. Down 1n THE VALLEY. THE 
Mepium, May. Kelly Danford, director. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. Tue En- 
CHANTED, Apr. 

Wooster, College. No Matrer Wuat 
(World premiere by James R. Black- 
wood), Mar. Tue Rivats, Apr. Mrs. 
McTuinc, May-Je. Children’s Theatre: 
Tue Tinper Box. THe Emperor’s NEw 
Mar. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Little Theatre. For Love or 
Money, Jan. Toe Cruciate, Mar. Theo- 
dore Viehman, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State College, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. DEATH OF A SALESMAN, Mar. 
Tue Happy Time, May. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. Lire 
wiTH Fatuer, June. James Moll, direc- 
tor. SpaRKIN’. THE Rep Peppers. A 
PHoENIxX Too FreQuent, July. Francis 
Hodge, director. MIsALLIANCE, Aug. 
A. E. Johnson, director; Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, designer; Charles Baker, costumer. 
Mornin’s AT SEVEN, Oct. Francis Hodge, 
director. THE Trojan Women, Nov. 
James Moll, director. Peter Pan, Dec. 
Mouzon Law, director. 


Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. Lapres 1n RETIREMENT. CROWN 
OF SHADOWS. BARBER OF SEVILLE. AH, 
Wivperness! W. R. Volbach, S. Walker 


James, William Garber, directors. 


Fort Worth, Howard Frong Commun- 
ity Summer Theatre. ANGEL STREET. 
Tue Sitver WHIsTLe. JANUARY THAW. 
Canpipa. GoopsyE My Fancy. W. R. 
Volbach, S. Walker James, directors. 


Midland, Community Theatre. Tue 
Fortune Feb. Grounp, 
Mar. Licut Up tue Sky, Apr. Art Cole, 
director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. 
THe Mapwoman oF CHAILLoT, Mar. 
Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW, Apr. Die 
FLIEDERMAUs, May. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse Theatre: Kirtycrecs 1n TwI- 
LIGHT, June. MisTREss OF THE INN, July- 
Aug. Donal Harrington, director. ArF- 
FAIRS OF STATE, Sept. AMPHITRYON 38, 
Aug.-Sept. Robert Gray, director. Mrs. 
McTuine, Sept. Kenneth Carr, director. 


WIscoNsIN 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Players. GreEN 
Grow THE Liracs, June. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting 
Directing 


Speech, Acting 
Scene Design 
Costume Design 
Lighting 


Technical Production 

Theatre Management 
Television 

Theatre History 

Research, Theatre Engineering 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 


COSTUME DESIGN 


DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 


FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 


CONSTANCE WELCH 
DONALD OENSLAGER 
FRANK BEVAN 


STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 


OREN PARKER 
EDWARD C. COLE 
EDWARD B. ROBERTS 
ALOIS NAGLER 
GEORGE IZENOUR 


. 
| 
e 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
1 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
A & M COLLEGE Ohio Wesleyan University 


Offers a Major in Drama Delaware, Ohio 
Courses in 
Acting, Directing, COURSES IN 
Stagecraft, Playwriting, S h 
Dramatic Literature, peec 
and Allied Courses Theatre 
Practical Experience Radio 
in all Productions 
Assistantships Available With Supporting Liberal 
Arts Courses Leading 
For Information Write to: to A.B. and M.A. Degrees. 


HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 
or Further Information 


State College, New Mexico R. C. Hunter, Chairman 


THE AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


* If you are seeking qualified applicants to fill a position in your Depart- 
ment or Theatre— 
The AETA Contact Placement Service has highly qualified ap- 
licants registered for: Teachers of all aspects of Drama, Radio, 
Lahm and Speech; Directors; Designers; Technicians; Children’s 
eatre. 


It is a Service designed to put Employers who are trying to fill 
vacancies in contact with likely candidates. 


* If you want to register as an applicant for possible openimngs— 


The AETA Contact Placement Service is organized to bring your 
qualifications to the attention of potential employers. 


* For information, write: 


THE AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


CLARA BEHRINGER, 
Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


ii 
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“The tickets which you printed for us are the 
finest we have had and we are extremely pleased 
with them.” 

University of New Mexico 


. . the season tickets . . have arrived and we 
are quite satisfied with them. In fact, | am told 
it is the best ticket printing we have had.”’ 


Hubert Heffner, 
Stanford University 


‘We are indeed pleased with the quality of your 
work and the promptness in handling our order 
at rates which are the most reasonable we have 
been able to find.” 
The Virginia Players, 
University of Virginia 


© May we quote on YOUR next ticket order? 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 337, Costa Mesa, California 


LVAS 


NEW 1955 CATALOG 


Complete Your Files of the Includes many items not found else- 
where, such as: 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE CINABEX-—The New Plastic 
“ ti ” 
JOURNAL SKINCOTE—A New Type of Make- 


up Protective Cream 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT— 


Four issues, 1953 ..... $4.00 oe yas hundreds of 
items 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES— 
Four issues, 1952 ..... 2.00 SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 


REAL — IMPORTED WIGS— 
] From only $10 up 
Four issues, 195] ..... 2.00 SARL 
LINING BRUSHES—50c to 80c 
Four issues, 1950 ..... 2.00 ANIMAL HEADS—Paper Mache & 
ot 
j STAGE PROPS & NOVELTIES 
Two issues, 1949 cs ee Oe 1.00 A COMPLETELY NEW LINE OF 
A THEATRICAL MAKE-UP & 
Single issues ......... 1.00 Many Other Items 
Catalog will be sent free, on re- 
quest, to Dramatic Directors and 


Send remittance to Organizations. 25¢ To Students. 


AETA a Office PARAMOUNT | 
Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
Austin, Texas 242 W. 27 St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


(Formerly at 431 5th Ave.) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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G OUDMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING RADIO 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Day ond ‘Bvening Classes 
For Information: 
Alliene V, Stierwalt, Registrar, 
Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 38, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

%& Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 


the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

¥% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

%& Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, "Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

¥% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Advertise in 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


Published quarterly by the 


American Educational 
Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of 
over 2000 theatre workers 


Rates: Full page, $30.00, Cover 
page, $40.00, Half page, $18.00, 
Quarter page, $10.00. 


Discounts to agencies and for 
annual contracts. 


For complete information, write 


John A. Walker, Managing Editor 
Dept. of Speech, 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


| 
Acting Company— 
; oe 260 Shows Annually 
ee Accredited : B. F. A. and 
iv 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


By CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


A rich accumulation of knowledge and experience, drawn from the author's fertile 
years in writing and producing plays for children in America. This book is a summation 
of the discoveries that have shaped the course of a new profession, given rise to a new 
school of playwriting. 

Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub-titled “What The Chil- 
dren Taught Me,” this book is not divided neatly and patly into definitive chapters. As 
Mrs. Chorpenning says—“Things just do not happen in chronological order.” Everything 
is inseparably linked and intertwined and interdependent, and the gathered wisdom of 
the years flows from page to page, in her inimitable narrative style. 

Nevertheless, this book delves deeply into the following subjects, gay and meaningful 
with anecdote, and embellished with pictures: 

Writing for the Childrer’s Theatre 

Directing for the Children’s Theatre 

Acting for the Children’s Theatre 

Staging for the Children’s Theatre 

Child Audience Analysis 

This is a veritable Book of Law for Children’s Theatre producers, addressed to adult 
producing groups. Equally applicable to professionals and amateurs, to teachers and stu- 
dents, to philosophers of every age. 


$3.50 per copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


WITHOUT WHICH ALL ELSE FAILS” 


—JOSEPH PULITZER 


READY-TO-USE THEATRICAL PUBLICITY MATERIALS 


PACKAGES: Ready-to-use newspaper showmanly appearance. From 50c to 
stories, radio material, ad-slogans, ex- $1.50 each. 

cerpts from critics’ reviews, tie-up POSTERS: Stiff cardboard, in 2 vivid 
ideas, history of the play, biog. of au- colors, size 11” by 14”, attractively 
thor, etc.—a complete publicity kit. hand-lettered and illustrated. 1 doz. 
Prices: $5 on some plays, $10 on $2.50—or 14c to 16c each in lots of 50 
others. Available on over 200 plays. or more, plus postage. 

AD-MATS: “Trade-mark” play-titles, Over 1800 Community Theatres, 700 
decoratively lettered, often illustrated, Colleges, 3000 high schools have used 
to give ids, program-covers, leaflets a this service. 


“Excellent”—C. R. Kase, Univ. of Delaware Drama Dept. “Of inestimable value.”— 
Jas. E. Brodhead, Univ. of Michigan. “An efficient service in a phase of theatrical 
activity too often neglected.”—Theodore Fuchs, Northwestern Univ. 

: 1674 Broadway, New York City 

FOR: FURTHER DETAILS, : Please mail immediately fullest details on 
USE THIS BLANK—> : Publicity Packages, ad-mats and posters. 


CITY: 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN, 1954 
The Skin of our Teeth by Thornton Wilder, directed by 
F. Cowles Strickland 


The Alchemist by Ben Jonson, directed by Robert Loper 


WINTER, 1955 
Misalliance by George Bernard Shaw, directed by Wendell Cole 


Mary of Scotland by Maxwell Anderson, directed by Robert Loper 


SPRING, 1955 
The Girl of the Golden West by David Belasco, directed by Douglas Cook 
(a thesis production) 


The Rake’s Progress by Igor Stravinsky, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Music; musical director, Sandor Salgo; stage director, 
F. Cowles Strickland 


SUMMER, 1955 
To be announced at a later date 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions as Artists-in-Residence: 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda Wat- 
kins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cummins, 
Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy Langston, 
John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Nevin, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, James 
Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Vorenberg, 
Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper ................0.....000050008 Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Stuart Hyde ....................- Radio and Television 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Some 1954 publications 


THEATRICAL LIGHTING PRACTICE by Joel E. Rubin and Leland H. 
Watson; foreword by Stanley McCandless 


Every phase of this growing profession is here described in a handbook designed for both 
specialist and student by two brilliant young protegés of Professor McCandless. A special 
section surveys the job possibilities in the field. Illustrated. $3.50 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE edited by John Garrett 

Adapted from the more stimulating lectures delivered at the Shakespeare Institute at 
Stratford-upon-Avon between 1949 and 1953, the twelve essays in this volume reflec. the 
breadth and authority of that excellent adjunct to the Memorial Theatre, where scholars 
and practical theatre workers meet on a common ground. The contributors range from 
J. Dover Wilson, the editor of the Cambridge “New Shakespeare,” to Michael Redgrave, 
the actor. While they bring the reader up-to-date in their fields they have the unifying 
purpose of arousing enthusiasm for Shakespeare. $5.00 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1951-1953 photographs by 
Angus McBean; foreword by Ivor Brown 


This handsome book contains from five to eighteen magnificent action pictures of four- 
teen of Shakespeare’s plays (plus Johnson’s Volpone) with such actors as Sir John Gielgud, 
Peggy Ashcroft, Diana Wynyard and Sir Godfrey Tearle. A sequel to the renowned 
1948-50 volume, this book is 8 by 11 inches overall and contains 125 striking plates, many 
of them bled full page. $5.00 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS by Michael Redgrave 


“Both instructive and amusing, this is a highly unusual book.”—Eric Bentley, The New 
Republic. “With facility and felicity he opens to us his storehouse of reading and experi- 
ence.”—Norris Houghton, The Saturday Review. “His book must be read by everyone 
seriously interested in acting.”—Marjorie Dycke, High School of Performing Arts, N.Y.C. 
“What is striking about this book . . . is the dignity, the intelligence and the scope of 
reference Redgrave brings to his discussion."—Harold Clurman, The Nation. $3.00 


SUPPLEMENT II to The Players Library 


With this second addition to the catalog of the British Drama League Library, the bibli- 
ography these catalogs form becomes even more complete by this record of acquisitions 
since the publication of Supplement I in 1951. $5.00 


LIKE STARS APPEARING by Viscount Duncannon 


A moving religious play about the Thirteenth Century English saint, Richard of Chi- 
chester, given its premier this summer at the Glyndebourne Festival. “Humor and song 
add welcome touches of gaiety to the play, but it is mainly distinguished for its portrayal 
of a group of great men who illuminate for us the nature of that Christian civilization 
which we are striving at all hazards to preserve.”—E. Martin Browne. $2.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Theatre Education 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 
Chairman, 


Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in the 
field of Theatre 


@ Courses in all phases of theatre 
@ Major season of five plays 
@ Children’s season of two plays 


@ Opera production with the Minneapolis 
Symphony 


@ Studio Theatre season of several plays 
@ Foreign language series of three plays 
@ Summer season of four plays 


@ Student series of about fifteen full- 
length plays and sixty one acts 


@ Touring productions: high school as- 
sembly program in fall, major touring 
production in winter, children’s theatre 
production in spring. 


Hollins College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Department of Dramatic Art 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Theatre 
Speech 
Dance 


For Information Write 
G. DEAN GOODSELL 
Director of Theatre 
Hollins College, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY } 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 


DIVISION OF 
DRAMATICS 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Study 


Vili 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
© 
| Wm. G. B. Carson 
Chairman 
| | 
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CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


m DR 1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Losing B.A.; M.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
z CLASSES IN 
BS DIRECTING 
= SB ACTING 
@ STAG 
Qa. 
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FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Department of Drama 


% A faculty and staff of seventeen full- 
time members. Twenty student assis- 
tants. 

& Sixty-six theatre courses, including 
Children’s Theatre, Radio, Television, 
leading to B.F.A., B.S., and M.F.A. de- 
grees in drama. 

% Undergraduate major fields in Acting, 
Costume, Dance, Directing, Drama 
Education, Playwriting, Technical Pro- 
duction. 

3% Graduate major fields in Drama Edu- 
cation, History and Criticism, Play- 
writing, Production (Costume, Direct- 
ing, Technical Production). 

% Theatre library of 15,000 volumes. 

3% Twelve or more major productions 
annually in three completely equipped 
theatres. 


Loren Winship, Chairman, 


Department of Drama, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 

for Electric Bulbs. 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
e Complete curriculum in Theatre Arts and Television leading 
to B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 
@ Productions in Fairchild, Studio, and Arena Theatres. 
e M.S.C. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies. 
e Broadcasting experience over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 


Fall Quarter—Sept. 20-Dec. 17 Winter Quarter—Jan. 3-Mar. 23 
Spring Quarter—Mar. 30-June 17 Summer Session—June 22, 1955 


address 


Dr. Witson B. PAu, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


can be members of the... 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL | 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


for a special sixteen month period 
. at a reduced rate! 


$4.00 STUDENT GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


High School and undergraduate college students may receive a special term 
membership—September, 1954, through December, 1955—in AETA at 
$4.00 a member, provided that ten or more memberships are applied for 
at the same time. 


Send names and addresses, together with check for the full amount of 
total memberships at $4.00 each, to: 


AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- 
nouncing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students | 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JamMes H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering) : 
Volume I, 1949, set of 2 $1 
Volume HI (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952) each set of 4... 2, 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), each set of 4 4, 

1 
1 


Volume I—Volume IV, single issues 


Volume V—Volume VI, single issues 25 
Directories: 
1) AETA Members 1,25 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Programs in 
Children’s Theatre (included in ETJ, March, 1954) 5 


3) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre (in- 
cluded in ETJ, October, 1951) 1, 
4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 ....... 1.00 
5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 25 


6) Summer Theatres (included in ETJ March issue each 
Lists: 

7) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival Use 
(included in ETJ, October, 1949) 1,00 
8) Director's Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Produced 

Favorites (included in ETJ, December, 1949) 1.00 


9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (included in ET], 
October, 1950) 


Teaching Aids: 
10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in 
ETJ, October, 1949) 
11) 16 mm. Films for Use in The Teaching of Theatre (included in ET], 
December, 1950) 
12) Accordian for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in ETJ, October, 
49) 


13) A Program of Photographic Aids (included in ETJ, October, 1950) _..... 
14) Dramatie¢s in the Secondary School 
15) Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course a 
16) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School ; 1 


Histories: 
17) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 25 
18) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (included in ETT, 
December, 1949) 1.60 
Bibliographies: 
19) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities 
20) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting .... . 
20DA rte ad of Costume Designs Published in Theatre Arts, 1916- 
1952. (ineluded in ETJ, December, 1953) at 1.25 


Others: 
22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 


1954) 
25) Basic Technical References (included in ETJ, December, 1952) ....... 1.00 


Order from 
_ The AEPA Executive Office, The University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas 


(Order the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL by issue and date, 
Oréer other publications by name and/or number.) 


‘Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


00 
00 
| 00 
P i 
1.00 
1,00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
23) Handbook for Educational Theatre Conferences (ineluded in ETJ, Octo- ft 
24) An AETA File of Stage Theses in 


